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Money is our Business aes, 


The finance of retail trade from the village shop to the largest of : 
department stores is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this and indeed in every other 
kind of commercial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial : 
one; for after all, our business is money. 
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E ies in a frightened world. We are afraid of 
_ the consequences of our new mastery of science 
on our safety and, indeed, on our future sur- 
- vival. That fact explains why the great triumph 
of the Russians—and a great triumph unquestionably it is— 
_ has aroused such apprehension and such emotional excite- 
ment. All this is natural enough, you may say. Who would not 
be frightened by the knowledge of what terrible powers of 
; destruction are now in such ruthless hands? I agree. But all 
the same I have not been sharing the general excitement. 


to me to be anything that is very surprising about the Russians 
having got in first with their space satellite. The Russians 
have long been. known to have as good physicists working for 
them as the Americans or we British have. At one time, and 
‘not sO many years ago, our top scientists were not sure that 
the Russians had kept up with them. It was thought that in a 
- Communist state determination to control thought and to 
ee it orthodox must be cramping the style of the men with 
_ the best brains. The absurd restrictions which were put on 
the study of biology were said to suggest that the Russian 
Wah physicists were not free. But that illusion was blown sky-high 
oes when the Russians showed that they were capable of experi- 

z menting A pega with what are grimly called unconven- 
a armament. So we have had ample wAUUDE 


~ 
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_ My first reason for not doing so is that there does not seem 
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The Russian Satellite and Disarmament 
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that the free morta is not ahead of the Communists in this 
vital sphere. 

But does the fact that the Russians have been the first 
with the satellite prove that they are ahead of the free world? 
I see no reason for saying that it does. Certainly they have 
stolen a march on the United States, and they cannot be 
blamed for having been making in the last few days all 


possible diplomatic and propagandist capital out of it. But 


diplomacy is one thing and scientific know-how is quite 
another. Before long the Americans will, as they have 
promised, launch their satellite. Then no doubt all the people 
who are now horrified at what the Russians have done will be 
jubilant that our side has gone one better. Priority in point of 
time is surely of little significance here, provided the time- 
lag is not too great. We can be sure that it will not be, and so 
the significant fact on which we ought to concentrate is that 
man is demonstrably on his way to explore the universe. It 
will be a very long way. Scientists disagree hopelessly among 
themselves on the fascinating question ‘ How long?’ 

As a layman I am convinced that man will, in fact, sooner 
or later make that landing. Some people say that the prospect 
appals them. I do not see it like that. For me to be alive 
today is as exciting as it would have been to have lived when 
the New World was discovered by Columbus and the rest of 
the famous mariners. If we are to cease to be curious about 


all the secrets of nature—includin 
ones that are hidden so far out of r 
-earth—then we are surrendering ou: 
be no longer man if he were content 


Bo isies of the 
right. Man would 
to know only what he 


-not.have responded to the promise it holds out of expanding 

our knowledge? I am sure we should. Instead, we have begun 
already to consider the possibilities | of international conflicts 
being started on earth because of rivalries between the nations 
in space. 

I am not suggesting that such rivaies Bill not have to be 
taken into account, and the sooner the better. History can 
teach us many things, and we can learn from her that the 
discovery of the New World across the Atlantic led to bloody 

ee wars. And the same thing might loom up on our horizon in 
ee the years ahead. If we can, in the course of disarmarfent talks, 
‘ create safeguards against such a disaster we shall be wise. 


But I am cynical enough to think that no agreements made ~ 


now would be worth the paper they were written on if the 

exploration of space led to the opening up of anything to be 

coveted. Agreements are valid only if all the parties to them 

act in good faith. And who will dare to say that in the present 

state of the world international good faith can be counted 

upon. It is this fear that lies at the Toot of the alarmed re- 
action given to the satellite. 

Since the Russians have mastered that, ote must be their 

strength in commanding forces that could be used in fighting 

a global war? There again, my own reaction is that what has 

ee happened does not darken the picture that we already have 

: held up to our eyes. The plain fact is that both we in the 
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- N Damascus a few days ago I sat caw to breakfast next 
ee to a Russian admiral, The Syrian waiter scurried to and 
fro bringing him and his officers tea, scrambled eggs, and 
toast. I and the other guests in he hotel received little 
a or no attention until the admiral, a petite satisfied, pushed 
ae, back his chair and left the room. a Damascus airport I 
ae watched President Kuwatly of Syria greet King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. Overhead screamed Mig. jet fighters of the 
Syrian Air Force. The guard of honour presented arms with 
automatic rifles manufactured in Czechoslovakia. 
ee: I went to see the Secretary-General of the Syrian Ministry 
eg of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Tarazi. 
Syria’, he said, ‘ and we are not going to be’. 
an American cigarette and lit one himself * The policy of the 
Syrian Government’, he said, ‘is a policy of positive 
neutralism; we do not take sides, we want to remove Syria 
and all other Arab countries from the area of the cold war. 
You westerners ’ 
Middle East’. F 
I drove in a taxi, made in thea United States, to a 
restaurant where the waiter handed me a menu written in 
French. A °teen-aged Syrian boy pushed a coin into an 


rock ’n’ roll. I got into conversation with a Pole. ‘What do 
_the Russians think of the Syrians?” I asked; he gave me a 
pee cclons glance. “ They don’t trust them ’, he said, and added, 

“who does? The Russians think that once the Syrians have 
aoa all they want from the Soviet Union, they'll belt back to 
- the se States ’. 


¥ yet 


| es 


knows already. If the satellite that has been circling far over 


our heads had started from anywhere but Russia should we — getting trea ‘that “bipsicd i 


_and ready, too, with suggestions of our own. Above all, we 


The Arab Attitude to the West 


Bes _ By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent : ae ae gees 


‘We are ‘not Communists ‘in 
He offered me 


~and Jerusalem. A Jordani 
, he said, ‘ don’t understand the mood of the 
per cent. of the votes; the 


American juke-box, he stamped a foot to the rhythm~ of 


It is the ‘most poets 


trary, we are ene in 
rather than of defeatism. 
waging war than by the ' 
armies, and navies are no 
a threat as they are being 
tinues their economic bur« 
including Russia, from oth 


il be holding back all nations, Raat | a 
se possible economic progress. 
The only thing that lead to effective disarmament will _ he 
be the recognition that men and the » costly equipment | 
being maintained by all great powers are a waste. So far, 
there is little real recognitio | of this truth. Manoeuvres, the | 
insincerity of which is obvi s, take the place too often of a 
real desire to reach a settlement. It may be that the shock : 
of the satellite will blow a breath of fresh air through the ers 
talks ahead. If object lessons carry any weight then this will | , 
happen, but we have no right at this stage to expect that it 
will. The Russians may be so flushed with their triumph that = S 
they will be more than normally hard to deal with. But to 
assume that they will be so would be bad diplomacy. We — 
must meet them readily to accept any reasonable suggestions 


must rid ourselves of any illusion that the satellite has made 
a 1 fundamental difference to the state of the world. 
= ——General Overseas Service 
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For the ‘moment, howe the nied “Stance is oubihers oo 
enemy number one in Syria. A Syrian official told me: ‘The | - ais: ; 
Americans plotted to overthrow our Government; they tried © 
to isolate Syria from the countries of the Arab world, and’, 


ey failed. The United States’ policy — mes aaa 


Withee P.. 
"4% 


ety: 


he said triumphantly, “ the 
has led not to the istlatiar of oo but to the isolation of x 
Jordan ’. tons eee 

I left Damascus and ‘came to Amman, the capital of i 


Pe A re eS 


Jordan. Here, King Hussein and his government prociaim « 7 is = 


their hatred of Communism and their friendship for the 
West. At the same time, they are careful to stress that Jordan es ' 
will not join any pacts | re except those directed — a ex 

against Israel. American money keeps the state solvent. 
American arms strengthen t e Jordanian army, but the peer 
of Jordan have no love for the United States. They have 
thrown bombs recently fe SSE? libraries in Sao 


free elections, the presen 


servants of American imper 
have the Americans done 
East? bh have shown th 


fected by ‘shige Sauk 
it, and Se it secret’. 
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benefactors. Secondly, he believes best what he knows to be 
untrue’. There was a little silence between us. Then my 

friend said: ‘It’s no use blinking the fact that Communism 
_is a real although still only potential threat to the security of 
_ the Middle East. But head-on attacks against the Govern- 
ments of Syria and Egypt serve no useful purpose. They 
only drive the Arabs into the arms of the Russians. We in 
the West should try to ride with the wave of Arab 
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nationalism. Give economic support where it is needed; do 
not expect gratitude; and keep our mouths shut’. He smiled 
at me: ‘ The cold war in the Arab world between the West 
and Russia ’, he said,.‘ is like a game of tennis. The West has 
served a number of double faults and lost a game. Now let 
us make the Russians serve. They are sure to hit a double 
fault in a very short time. After all, they have no experience 
on this Arab court ’.—General Overseas Service 


French Ganga and ie Commonwealth 


e | By JEAN-LOUIS GAGNON 


[HERE was a time when it was politically dangerous to 
be an Imperialist in French Canada, as it is today to be 


a Communist in the United States. It was the quickest - 


way to defeat. But even then the British Crown was, 
in Quebec, a respected institution. For one thing, the French 
Canadian was a true Royalist, but furthermore, he had lived 
to learn that the crown could be trusted against the local govern- 
ment when what he : 
called his basic 
rights were in 
danger. 

Today the Crown 
has not much to say 
in the conduct of 
Canadian public 
affairs. So much so 
that the French 
Canadian pays more 
attention to the 
Queen as a human 
being, what she does 
and where she goes, 
than to the Crown 
itself. He knows that 
Elizabeth is the 
Queen of Canada 
and that she has 
been crowned in 
French as well as in 
English, but to his 
eyes this was a 
matter of political 
convenience and less 

~a confirmation of the 
right than the over- 
due acceptance by 
the crown of an his- 
torical fact. It is not 
a paradox to say 
that his attachment 
to the Crown has 
vanished with the 
liquidation of the 
old British Empire. 

From this it would be easy to conclude that the Commonwealth 
of Nations means nothing to the typical French Canadian, -that 
his security cannot be seen and felt—such a view would be 
erroneous. His very idea of the consideration of the Canadian 
Provinces has been accepted by the average Quebecer as a way 
to oppose the creation of a highly centralised government. The 
Commonwealth of Nations is now looked upon as a convenient 
substitute for the Canadian Republic. Not that you could find in 

French Canada a Republican majority—the typical Quebecer is 
still a Royalist, a Conservative, even when he votes Liberal, and 
a Nationalist of the old school. But how could the French 
Canadians have a kingdom of their own? 

ml Confederation has been an acceptable compromise between 

____ the impossible French state of which he used to dream in his 


View of Quebec showing the Lower Town and the St. Lawrence river 


early age, and the centralised state he still fears. The French 
Canadians have become Commonwealth conscious, when they 
understood it was a sure way to get out of the Empire. We must 
never forget that autonomy is a key word in the political 
vocabulary of Quebec. sae 

The younger generation does not react to those things, to those 
questions, in the same way as their fathers used to. Many would 
think the Common- 
wealth a_ barrier 
against the Ameri- 
can influence which 
they call the new 
imperialism. They 
know that the British 
could go to war if 
they pleased, but 
that Canada would 
be involved in it 
only if the United 
States and Russia 
decide to  partici- 
pate. 

Being a member 
of the Common- 
wealth, Canada can 
get some support 
from the other mem- 
bers of that family 
of nations without 
any obligation on 
her part. Further- 
more, the younger 
generation _ realises 
that Canada finds 
herself between the 
United States and 
Soviet Russia, and 
for that reason the 
young French 
Canadians would 
prefer neutralism of 
the Indian type to 
the actual policy of 
commitment. The 
very fact that India, Pakistan, and Ghana are members of the 
Commonwealth gives some satisfaction to the French Canadians. 
Politically they feel closer to these new Dominions and republics 
than they do to Australia and Great Britain. 

The hostility of the average Quebecer against the old British 
Empire came from the fact that he was convinced London, as 
he would say, would force the Canadian Government to do what 
was necessary for the defence of England and her colonies. The 
hostility has vanished, since it became clear that London has 
no more the power and the will to impose her policy on a 
country that had become a sovereign nation. A cynic could 
say that if there is no hostility left, it could be that there is 
not much of an empire left. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


HE British apees Party is the child of the British Late to re oe ant loyalty to— 
trade unions and of British socialist societies. It was ‘The trade-union leader: he last century 
tae ; born more than fifty years ago, but it is still most ‘established the tradition o; olute loyalty to 
eee: conscious of its parentage and most loyal to both its which present-day leade have inherited. This 
haan parents. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in their History of Trade the basis of that unified yh 
! Unionism in Britain, speak of its beginnit igs as a ‘slow inarticulate unions’. It was also the 
; struggle of unlettered men to better their material conditions’. unions, or to unofficial s 
_ Of such were the Tolpuddle Martyrs, Dorsetshire farm excessive pretensions of 
labourers, devout and simple men, sentenced to transportation to was the basis of their ho 
convict settlements in Australia, for having met in the cottage such a group was formec 
; of one of their number to discuss the mere possibility of forming decisions of the majority. This ae By 
a trade-union branch, Even in this century my friend Tom in strong hostility to what ; te & 


Williams, loved and respected by that most conservative body of | Trade-union loyalty ton 
eit? men, the British farmers, (‘ the best Minister of Agriculture we another angle, by an inciden 
| have ever had’ they said) when a young man was blacklisted by of my Memoirs. In 1937, af : 
: Yorkshire mineowners and refused work at all their pits. For the Parliamentary Labour F by a small maladie > 
oe _ a while, before being chosen by his mates as aga ata vote against the Service Estimates. I thought that Hitler chad z 
large colliery, and soon after as their candidate for parliament, made this old procedure ropriate. But some of the speiet ae 
he worked as a steward in a workmen’ s club, a teetotaller serving made heavy weather over 1 : 
many pints of beer. * Travelling with me to D na se ‘days lates Joe Batey, 2 
‘ = : tei a Durham miners’ M.P nae 1 was against you, mind, but 


An Estate of the Realm be - now the decision is taken I shall respect it. When I was a ‘Lodge Se 
official I was often in a minority, and I not only had to accept. = 
the majority decision, but ten had to go and advocate it to 


he men afterwards, with telling them that I had been | in _ 
It gained this status fully in the war, Nor will it lose that status : = as 
‘now. Trade-union membership has grown. The total affiliated to the minority”. I said: who have been brought up in the 


de-union movement, hav ; a sense of discipline and loyalty a: 
the T.U.C. now exceeds 8,000,000—with their wives and families, os P. ; 
well over half the population. It is sometimes thought by middle- vl I ee universal our party’. ert is sense eiege ee at 
class people that trade-union leaders stir up their members to But aa iy oe sonal i age ie reg ‘ee Londen, ae * 
demand wage increases. In fact, it is more often the members’ - pite occasional friction among the dockers an 


wives, particularly when the cost of living rises. When prices ane eae ae i. Auer | he ee oe 4 
go up, wives press their husbands for ‘more housekeeping money, largely. due to (the persue’ influence of Ernest Bevin, 
and husbands pass this pressure on to” their trade-union officials. D eakin’ d P Gaui eal Ss ie me 
The demand is generated from below. — . Pt eget Peas. 4 


It is because they are rightly sensitive to the feelings of their a 
2 - members that trade-union leaders are jealous of outside inter- Powerful Pereonalitiedse 
ference in their own field, not least of interference by politicians — 


Since those days we have travelled a ‘Yong way. Today the 
British trade-union movement has become an estate of the realm. 


in the Labour Party. They draw a clear distinction between | sha in powerful and pi Es ue Sensis all ata its “ 

industrial matters, which are the concern of the union, and history, and through the ories of the separate unions whale 
% political matters which are the concern of public representatives, came together in 1920 t . this great amalgamation, pi ee 
“Sane in parliament or on local authorities, through Bevin’s organisi _persuasive gifts. . Tod: n 
me) S Within the Labour Party the trade nions have been a strong only two among the living, there is Mr. Frank Gousiie, ‘the’ 
het influence for common sense, for loyalty to majority decisions, and present General Secreta an of great ‘ability ‘and energy, F 
ies for a steady advance towards the. party’s agreed goals. Some rapidly rising in publi utation, both among friends ae 

‘i lytis -admirable and eager enthusiasts have sometimes found them too _ enemies, though he som puzzles them both as he 
2. cautious and too slow, and these enthusiasts have resented, as Brighton. And on the 
‘a Bye . undemocratic, the weight of trade-union block votes cast against Brown, shadow defence m 


them at party conferences. They are - less resentful, and more Chairman of the trade-u 
ready to sacrifice democratic principle, when these ‘block votes the outstanding figures am 
are in their favour. And it should always be remembered that the . formidable debater, with a 
so-called block votes are given on the basis of decisions not ing a complex problem | in al re 


of one man but of groups of delegates - or of EradeaiUe: “I wish we had more of this j younger generation } 


conferences. = ‘trade unionists in parliament, All praise and all gr 
a oe ie SE veterans for their past serv e. But our average ag 
Typical Loyalist ae mentary Labour Party is too 


I have been reading Mr. V. L. Allen’s et on Trade Union M.P.s and among the ott 
Leadership,* based on a study of Arthur Deakin. I found it very mentarian, I feel rather 
interesting. It shows a trade-union leader of strong character, firm — 
convictions, and wide experience. I knew Arthur Deakin well. as against the political, 
We were good friends and I had a high regard for him. He had important trade union 
; a very individual personality. But he was,-none the less, very Mr. Tom Williamson 

_____ typical of trade-union leaders, He regarded loyalty to the union, the General and ~ 
and to comrades, as the most fundamental of trade-union virtues. Parliament and t no 
Ricca. for the team, and not for oneself, was as central in his missed him. He great | 
moral code as it is in the middle-class moral code of British helpful to me was C 
page public schools. a , ticularly on the 


* Longmans Green, 308, si aay 
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parliament and seeme 
re Labour government, 
ent to industrial work | 


rom par their union. Often 
ons offer larger financial inducem 


ia including super- 
bal “ad d 
ee eta _ 
a? union leaders outside parliament sometimes cc mplain that officially 
4 Sponsored trade-union nominees are not selected as parliamentary 
_ candidates by constituency Labour parties, but that university 
graduates, lawyers, or other middle-class professional men are 


| : ___ preferred to them. It may be replied that the selection is made by 


rs; _ delegates, the majority of whom are delegates of various trade 
-__ unions within the constituency, only a minority representing local 
Ps. _ Labour parties, women’s sections, etc. It is, therefore, in such 
_-——s Gases, a miajority of trade-union delegates who find the officially 
____ sponsored trade-union nominees less attractive and less interesting - 
than their rivals. This is true enough. But the real answer is that 
= a officially sponsored trade-union nominees are often not the best 
____ that their union could put forward. Younger and livelier trade- 


union nominees would often fare better at constituency selection 


conferences. This was recently illustrated by the selection of Mr. | 


_ Reginald Prentice, an able young man nominated by the Transport 

__ and General Workers, to contest a by-election in East Ham North, 

_. a seat previously held by a nominee of the Co-operative Party. 
____ *He won the seat by a good majority. epy 

ae Young Talent — iph: 

_\__ Pessimists sometimes say that all the best talent in the working 

_ Class is now being drawn off into the universities, or into the 

__ middle-class professions. The result of this, it is suggested, is 

_ that the trade unions are being drained of all their best young 

_ men, and that only second raters are left behind. I do not, for 

one moment, accept this argument. ‘ There are more good fish in 

ee the sea than ever came out of it’. There are many very able and 

promising young men in the trade unions. How could it be other- 

wise when their total membership is between 8,000,000 and 

9,000,000? The problem is to spot the young talent, and to give 

J _ it a fair chance while it is still young. This can be done, if the 

- trade-union leaders are keen enough to do it. One of the diffi- 

culties, I am afraid, is often the jealousy or selfishness of older 


people—not generally, it is only right to add, at national trade- 


union level. 
It is worth noting that changing social and educational condi- 


tions often tend to blur the old dividing lines. Mr. Anthony 


Greenwood, a member of the Labour shadow cabinet and of the 
Party’s National Executive, is now a sponsored candidate of the 
Transport and General Workers. But he was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and in 1933 was President of the Oxford Union. 
His father was a distinguished and well-loved figure in the Labour 


2 movement. On the other hand, among candidates sponsored not 
a by trade unions but by constituency Labour parties are many. 
ig Labour M.P.s of working-class origin. This blurring is a healthy 
3 thing. Where we want to go to matters more than where we 


came from. + 

N The Unions in the War ae 
b. -How much co-operation has there been, from time to time, 
between the trade unions and successive British governments? 
In the first world war there was little, in spite of Arthur 
___ _Henderson’s gallant efforts as a member of Lloyd George’s War 
__ Cabinet. Between the wars there was the General Strike in 1926, 
_____ and not much inclination to co-operate either before or after that 
_-_-_ climax, not even during the two brief periods of minority Labour 
is Government. But in the second world war, when Labour entered 
_____ the Churchill Government and Bevin became Minister of Labour, 
_ there was a complete change. From then on the trade-union 
membership was wholly integrated into the national war effort, 
both in the forces and in civilian life, and trade-union leaders were 
___ recognised as national leaders in their own right, whose influence, 
experience, and knowledge were highly valued and respected. 
n 1945 onwards, under the Attlee Government, this close 
hip continued. It was a significant gesture when Lord 


. 


for industrial than for political work. These with-— 
Is impoverish the Labour Party in parliament. Trade-— 


at « 
aso . 


Isaacs, who 


story, perhaps apocryphal, that one of these, emerging from 
No. 10 Downing “Street, was heard to say: ‘We never got 
this from Clem’. One trade-union leader at least, and some- 
times more, were included in the list of guests at nearly all 
official banquets at No. 10. And Sir Walter Monckton, as 
Minister of Labour, protesting that he was not really a Con- 
servative, deployed his habitual charm and courtesy. The trade- 


. union leaders were invited to advise the Government on all 


the economic questions of the day. They found themselves 
engaged in long and amicable consultations with a number of 
important Ministers. : 

But gradually the light faded. Conservative Ministers followed 
paths of their own, different from those of their Labour pre- 
decessors. Nothing is left now of real co-operation, not even a 
shadow. Speaking at the Labour Party Conference last month, 
Mr. Frank Cousins said: ‘ We don’t co-operate with the Govern- 
ment for two simple reasons. First, they have never asked us to, 
and, second, they would never have us if we offered it, because 
they don’t want to develop productivity. We don’t want to be 
brought in to say how many people are to be unemployed ’. 

In my opinion, talk of a show-down with the unions is reckless 
and outmoded rodomontade. That way lies political madness and 
financial suicide. 2 

I am convinced that there is one indispensable condition of our 
further economic progress. The British Government must once 
more take the British trade-union leaders into serious consulta- 


_ tion. There must be agreement on how to stop the wage-price 


spiral, while stepping up production and maintaining full employ- 
ment. This must mean agreement not only about wages but about 
profits and prices and public controls and, maybe, about other 
economic questions, too, It would be, if you like to use this 
term, a package deal. 


Need for Agreement 

Such an agreement with the trade unions a Labour Govern- 
ment would most certainly seek and would, I think, succeed in 
reaching. There is clearly a limit to the extent to which trade- 
union leaders can move ahead of the desires and feelings of their 
rank and file. As Mr. Allen’s book shows, Arthur Deakin and 
other leaders reached this limit and were in danger of over- 
stepping it in their talks with Labour Ministers on wage restraint 
in 1948 and 1949. A great deal will depend on the atmosphere in. 
which talks on this tricky subject are conducted and on the per- 
sonal relationships between the principal negotiators. But despite 
all these reservations, I feel that it would be better for the nation 
if the present Government tried harder than they have been doing 
to reach such an agreement with the trade-union leaders now. For 


_this would bring us more quickly out of the economic danger zone 


through which we are passing. It would avoid a head-on clash of 
social classes, the grave peril of a collapse of sterling, and a serious 
set-back to the standard of life of all classes and all sections of 
the British community who live today, more insecurely than they 
realise, in this exposed and overcrowded little island. 
—Third Programme 


Among recent books which have been published on the subject 
of foreign affairs are: Finland in the Second World War, by 
C. Leonard Lundin (Mark Paterson, for Indiana University Press, 
40s.); Manpower, by H. M. D. Parker, and Labour in the Munitions 
Industries, by P. Inman, both in ‘History of the Second World 
War’ (H.M.S.O., 40s, and 35s, respectively); Korea: a Study of 
U.S. Policy in the United Nations, by Leland M. Goodrich (Oxford, 
25s.); The United States in World Affairs, 1956, by Richard P. 
Stebbins (Oxford, 48s.); Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1956, edited by Paul E. Zinrier (Oxford, for Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, 55s.); Tides of Crisis: a Primer of Foreign 
Relations, by A. A. Berle, Jr. (Macmillan, 21s.); and A Study of 
Comparative Government and Politics, by Gunnar Hecksher (Allen 
and Unwin, 18s.), 
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The second of six talks by SIR 


T the end of my first talk* I said that tragedy was near 
and that Rasputin would have a principal part in it. 
Indeed, the period from the first of December 1916, 
until the beginning of Mareh 1917, is a chronicle of 
almost unrelieved pessimism. On the front General Brusilov’s 
offensive had faded out after a promising start, and in the rear 
military failure, boredom and inefficiency in official circles, be- 
wildering changes of ministers, and impotent protestations by the 
Duma, were symptoms of the increasing discontent. Seditious 
murmurs were 
heard not only in 
the villages but 
even in the 
trenches, where al- 
most to the last the 
spirit was far bet- 
ter than in the 
rear. 
In St. Peters- 
burg and even in 
Moscow the war 


secondary import- 
ance. The ap- 
proaching _ cata- 
clysm was already 
in every mind, if 
not on everybody’s 
lips. Awakened at 
last to the impend- 
ing disaster, the 
ruling class sought 
to warm the Em- 
peror by showering 
political resolutions 
on him. There was 
no disloyalty in these addresses. They merely begged the Tsar to 
change his counsellors and to remove Rasputin. The Emperor 
made changes, generally for the worse and almost never to the 
satisfaction of public opinion. 

In our Consulate-General in Moscow I received scores of these 
resolutions and protests. Moreover, I was in almost daily contact 
with the men who, much against their will, were to form the 
first provisional government after the abdication of the Tsar. 


Bi. 


Their names today are almost forgotten. All of them, from Prince . 


Lvov to Professor Manuilov, were  onatinge of a high order 
and what we should call progressive Liberals. Their tragedy was 


that they did not want a revolution, If it ever entered their mind, ~ 
it was immediately rejected. Their sole desire was for a more 


efficient conduct of the war. Admittedly, they believed that this 
could be done only by giving to the Duma some of the powers of 
the British House of Commons. 

By December 1916, however, the Social Revolutionaries and the 
Social Democrats or Mensheviks were conducting an active anti- 
Tsarist propaganda in the factories. Both the Social Revolu- 
tionaries and the Social Democrats were divided into two 
factions: one faction in favour of an allied victory and no 
separate peace, and the other anti-war. Meanwhile, the leading 
Bolsheviks were still in exile abroad or in Siberia. Lenin, who 
was in Switzerland, had condemned the war from the moment 
it started and had defined the Bolshevik policy in the one slogan: 
“To turn the imperialist war into a civil war’. In Russia 


minor, Bolshevik agents spread their leader’s slogan in all . 


the factories and in as many battalions, especially those in 


_ the rear, as they could. 


Nevertheless, the first physical blow to the throne came from 
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the loyal right, most of whom believed that Rasputin was the 
evil genius of the Emperor and Empress, the advocate of a 
separate peace, and the inspirer of the whisper that the British 
would fight to the last drop of Russian blood. Had these 
monarchists been able to study the advice given by Rasputin to 
the Empress, they might have been surprised by the accuracy of 
their own surmises. When the war crisis was at its height in July 
1914, Rasputin was in Siberia recovering from a knife wound 
given to him by a dissatisfied mistress. Nevertheless, he was able 
to send a message 
to the Empress in 


sied victory over 
Germany, but a 
total disaster to 
the dynasty if 
Russia were foolish 
enough to go to 
war. As the war 
progressed, he was 
aware of the hate 
which he inspired, 
and became sus- 
picious. For a long 
time past he had 
prophesied a 
violent death for 
himself. Now he 
saw the Neva red 
with blood and 
predicted dire dis- 
aster to the Im- 
perial Family if he 
himself were killed. 

His forebodings 
were accurate. Just 
before Christmas the Duma passed a resolution couched in 
stronger terms than ever before. Declaring that ‘ the Government, 
now become an instrument of the dark forces, was driving Russia 
to her ruin ’, it demanded a government worthy of a great people. 
_The Tsar’s reply was to forbid publication of the resolution and 
to dismiss the Duma until January 25, 1917. 

Two days before the New Year, Rasputin was assassinated by 
a Grand Duke, a Prince, and a politician of the extreme right. 
Of the three, only the Grand Duke Dmitri was known to me 
personally. Prince Yusupov made most of the preparations but, 
even in death, mystery and superstition surrounded the illiterate 
Siberian. The patriots had hoped to get rid of him with poisoned 
cakes, but he ate several without any apparent harm. Prince 
Yusupov then fired ‘several shots at him. Rasputin fell and the 
plotters withdrew upstairs only to see their victim crawling after 
them. Another shot, however, finished him, As if to symbolise 
the inefficiency of Tsarist Russia, the plotters put his body in a 


hole in the ice in the river Neva, but did not succeed in making 


it sink. ; 

I never spoke to Rasputin, but I was the silent witness of an 
orgy of his in a night-restaurant outside. Moscow when, drunk 
and violent, he had to be arrested. Two days later the Minister 
responsible for the arrest was dismissed. The Mayor of Moscow 
also. showed me a letter from Rasputin requesting a job for a 


protégé of his so that the young man would not be called up for ~ 


military service. The letter was written by a professional writer. 


Rasputin, being illiterate, had scrawled a scratchy ‘R’ as his 
signature. His murder was meant to save the old regime. Its real _ 
to 
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effect, however, was to encourage the anti-war elements and 
hasten the revolution, hake 
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Events were now to move very quickly, but before the lamp 
of Tsardom was finally extinguished it was to flicker in one last 
feeble flame of hope. Towards the end of January 1917, a high- 
powered inter-allied delegation arrived in St. Petersburg. Its 
object was to encourage the Russian war effort. Rarely in the 
history of great wars can 
sO many important min- 
isters and generals have 
left their respective 
countries on so useless an 
errand. 

From the first the 
heads of the allied dele- 
gations were faced with 
one insuperable  diffi- 
culty. They~ were the 
guests of a government 
which the vast majority 
of Russians wished to 
change. They could not 
suggest reforms to the me 
Tsar. Sir George Buch- 
anan, the British Ambas- 
sador, had already tried 


this course with the 
greatest tact. He had 
failed, and later was 


accused, quite unjustly, 
by Russian reactionaries 
of having plotted with 
the Constitutional Demo- 
crats or Liberals. All 
that the delegations could do was to 
arrange closer military co-operation with 
the Russians, synchronise offensives, check 
what supplies Russia needed most, and 
take such soundings as they could of 
public opinion. 

Lord Milner was head of the British 
Delegation, and when he came to Moscow 
I arranged a meeting for him with my 
Liberal friends, Prince Lvov and Michael 
Chelnokov, both of whom had a much 
better knowledge of the State of Russian 
morale than any Tsarist Minister. They 
stated their case soberly but without 
reservations. In one sentence their views 
amounted to the conclusion that, if there - 
was no change in the attitude of the Tsar, 
a revolution would be inevitable within a 
few weeks. I agreed with this conclusion, 
and Lord Milner, I certainly feel sure, was 
convinced that it was likely to prove 
right. Nevertheless, he told me_ that 
in St. Petersburg all the high digni- 
taries, both Russian and allied, had 
assured him that there would be no revo- 
lution. In his report to the British War 
Cabinet Lord Milner therefore accepted the majority view. 

Both during and after the visit of the western delegation 
there was much talk of a palace revolution. What is certain is 
that some of the Grand Dukes toyed with the idea and that 
some of the leading generals were consulted. Brusilov, who was 
popular with the Liberals, is said to have replied: ‘If it is a 
question of the Tsar or Russia, I am for Russia’. It was all 
very Russian—all talk and no action. And as no one on top 
would act, the revolution came quite adventitiously from the 
bottom. It began haphazardly on March 2 in St. Petersburg, 
when the long queue of workers waiting for bread lost patience 
and sacked several shops, So little notice was taken of this 
incident that on the same-day the Tsar went to his military 
headquarters, leaving the Empress and the five children alone at 
their summer palace close to St. Petersburg. 

But out of a bread-riot grew first one strike and then another 
until the manifestations in the streets grew larger and the people 
began to feel their power. The Tsar’s only reply was to prorogue 
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the Duma from his headquarters. This time, however, it refused 
to dissolve and, remaining in session, demanded again a Ministry 
enjoying the confidence of the nation. The action was too late, for 
by now the undirected masses'in the streets of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow were far ahead of the parliamentarians. Troops, sent 

from the outskirts to 
suppress disorders, frat- 
ernised with the crowds 
as they converged on 
the centre of the city. 
Only the police and a 
few officers remained 
loyal to the regime. On 
March 11 the crowd 
filled the Nevsky Pros- 
pekt, the great main 
avenue of St. Peters- 
burg; some policemen 
opened fire and, by so 
doing, ensured their own 
death. Meanwhile, vast 
hordes of the people 
poured themselves into 
all the corners of the 
official buildings, arrested 
frightened Ministers and 


released the political 
prisoners. 
te In St. Petersburg 


there had been some 
bloodshed. In Moscow 
not a man was killed. 
The cold was intense but, as I made my 
way into the revolutionary headquarters in 
the town Duma, a foggy steam rose from 
the warmth of the dense crowd. It was 
in high good humour and someone, recog- 
nising me, raised a cheer and made a 
narrow passage for me. Once inside, I 
realised that the pattern here was the same 
as in St. Petersburg. New leaders received 
me. My old friend, Chelnokov,. was tired 
and suddenly very old. The revolution had 
gone to the left of him. 

On March 15 the Emperor signed the 
act of abdication. It caused little excite- 
ment but numbed the Tsar himself, who 
longed only to return to his wife and 
family. Like his cousin in Britain, King 
George V, he kept a diary. The laconic 
entry for March 16 was: ‘It is cold and 
the sun shines’. Tsardom had fallen: like 
a house of cards before the puff of a 
child’s breath. 

The revolution had been amazingly 
unanimous, but it had given birth to two 
rival powers :.the Duma, which had waited 
too long, and the Soviets, the organised 
councils, which had won the allegiance of both the workers and 
the soldiers.—European Service 


The sudden death of Dr, John Rickman in 1951 at the age of sixty 
deprived British psycho-analysis of one of its most lucid and per- 


. suasive spokesmen, He was one of the founding members of the 


British Institute of Psycho-analysis in 1924, and was an outstanding 
editor of psychological journals, During the first war he took part in 
the Friends’ War Victims Relief Unit in Russia, after which he was 
analysed by Freud; during the second he was chiefly involved in the 
setting up of the War Office Selection Boads and the Civil Resettle- 
ment Units, He wrote comparatively little, and did not consider that 
he had made any significant contributions either to psycho-analytic 
theory or to methodology. His Selected Contributions to Psycho- 
analysis (Hogarth Press, 30s.) show that this unfeigned modesty was 
too narrowly based. He had a superb gift for exposition and a clarity 
of thought which is uncommon in any field; everything he wrote 
is marked by his deep compassion and his unfailing common sense. 
His constant preoccupation was the use of psycho-analytical know- 
ledge to relieve mental pain. 
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The Old 
NCE again the annual repel fefct the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, this year entitled Art in the Red* 
contains a persuasive introduction spiced with telling 
facts. We are reminded, for example, of the recent 
difficulties with which symphony orchestras have been confronted; 
that, apart from the London Festival Hall, no theatre, opera 


house, or concert hall has been built out of public funds since 
the war, as they have been in many other countries in Europe; 


that the National Theatre remains a twinkle in a Chancellor’s 


eye; that even Covent Garden, packed to capacity, cannot pay 


its way, while the Royal Ballet and the Old Vic have to under-— 


take American tours to make ends meet. Yet the sums required 
ae to keep the national arts on their feet are not, relatively, large. 
eo) Another quarter of a million pounds a year, the report estimates, 
would resolve the situation of chronic crisis in the arts. 

But of course one appreciates how ‘the Treasury mind * works, 


es - fail to respect it. Equally one has met the official who says ‘If 
. people want these things, let them pay for them’. After all, in 
> the last Budget was not the entertainment duty abolished or 

reduced? The prices of seats can be raised still higher; books are 


other goods has in many cases risen nearly threefold. Why, if 
there is a demand for good plays” and operas, are they not 
produced more frequently? But private enterprise does not put 
up new theatres; it knocks them down. Many people prefer to 
stay at home and look at television. The public gets what it 
wants or at least what it deserves. Such are arguments seriously 
_ put forward by highly intelligent persons. 

MISE The strongest argument on the other side is perhaps the 


leisured classes. In the United States of America today patronage 
is still bestowed by millionaires, while worth-while books are 
largely published by the universities. In the Soviet Union 
‘alias _ patronage necessarily comes from the state. In a society like our 
: ae own, half socialist, half private enterprise, in which we have 
_ chosen, or at any rate our elected representatives have chosen, 
to subject considerably more than a third of the national income 
to taxation, chat is to say to payments made to and by the 
government, and where big incomes are mulcted and large 
fortunes decimated at death, it is no longer possible for private 
patrons alone to supply the wants of the arts. If the state does 
not choose to be generous, then the arts must go on short rations. 
And there is another argument, touched upon in this report. 
It is likely that as a modern society is better educated standards 
wil] rise. But to provide the highest, some investment is essential: 
we need new buildings for the arts, or the smartening up of older | 
ones; the publication of books that ‘will not at once pay their way; 
the encouragement of young artists, and so on. It is not enough 
just to make ends meet and let the future take care of itself. 
It would surely be a sad day for Great pate we were ruled 
Toby. Seeeaenes. é eee 
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_ and in times of inflation or financial embarrassment one cannot — 


still not yet twice as dear as before the war, while the price of — 


historical one. Throughout the recorded ‘history of mankind art 
has depended upon patronage whether of the ruling or of the — 
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Moscow broadcasts included talks by Soviet scientists giving 
details about the satellite, and future developments. 2 . 

In answer to a questio ‘0 the aim of creating stele, ot 
bSayice ‘scientist said on the Moscow home service: =a “ 


The ultimate aim is to create near the earth a ‘space ‘station 
from which Seoce she could be panche . From ; a ena 
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pass mathe curtain - goes up, not a bine -% 
LY of thankfulness to the manager for taking the 

_ curtain up at last, nor of joy at the prospect 
= of seeing a good performance, but a burst of 


ee .. congratulation to the scene designer for the 
ss: __-job he has done with the set. Nobody has had 

= much oft - chance to examine what he has 
2s done at that point, but nobody can quarrel — 


with the idea of noting the part played in — 
Fess the | show | by one of the hardest workers 
ae oe towards i its success. 

What makes me think of repertienls 
et "theatres first, and not the dozens of designs 
‘a for West End shows in this gallery, is Mr. 
fe _ Osborne: Robinson, who has an exuberant. 

: : revelling costume design here, which he did 
- for the Northampton Rep. Mr. Robinson has 
fe es - been working in Northampton for twenty-five — 
; 4 Een, “years, and working for repertory in any capa-» 
a _ city means working hard, when you think ~ 
a that there is a change of show every week, 
and each one has on the average two sets. In 
__ twenty-five years that adds up to rfearly 3, 000. 
designs, and that isa lot. _ 
‘Not every stage designer in the business 
there are perhaps 150 of them working — 
=? 4 regularly i in the British theatre—has only one > 
week to work in. On the average, designing - 
for a new show starts about six weeks before 
the. opening. First of all, talks with the pro-- 
ducer to see what he wants, then, if the 
eee, is doing the costumes as well, the 
sketches with exact indications about the 
_ materials to be used, the exact shade of velvet 
tan or satin. Then comes the making. In days 
past the designer and the scene painter were 
often the same man. In fact, in cases like the 


s 


famous one of Joseph Harker, the most : 
Pi. elaborate stage settings were painted straight 
Bo < } On to the canvas by the designer. And sets 


Charles Strickiend in ‘The Moon and Six- 
pence’ at Sadler’s Wells,-1957: a costume 


a 


in a General Overseas Service talk) on one occasion on a country 
road in Ulster, coming upon a horse which had slipped and fallen, 


and which refused to get up or even to make a move of. any 


‘kind. I asked the owner of the animal what was wrong with it. 


“Ah”, said he sadly, “sure the poor beast has no debate with 


his legs at all”. There, in a word, you have the Irishman’s view 


of life—the word “debate ”. Debate is something that appeals to 


meee: 


‘It is true that, more than most people, 
the Irishman is fond of talk, but it must be 
talk with a dash of argument in it, a grain of 
antagonism, a clash of swords. Then it be- 
comes exciting and alive. He would not thank 
you for agreeing with him. Merely to talk in 
order to come to the same tame conclusion 
as somebody else seems to him as pointless 
as flogging a dead horse. Perhaps you know 
the story of the traveller in the Dublin rail- 
way station who complained to the porter 
that the two station clocks were showing con- 
flicting times, “ And what’, said the porter, 

“what would be the use of having two clocks 
if both of them were to be telling the same 
time”. What indeed! And where would be 
the excitement of travel, at all, at all? And 
who would ever get a kick out of going places 
if clocks were not at sixes or sevens or if 
circumstances were not adverse. It is the 
struggle that counts. 

‘We might say, then, that if the Irishman 
has a philosophy it is the philosophy of con- 
flict, a philosophy which can be neatly 
summed up in the words of the Irish states- 
man, Edmund Burke, spoken to the House 
of Commons a century and a half ago, during 
the war with France. “ Our adversary”, he 
said, “is our helper. He nerves our aim and 
he strengthens our arm” 
makes us sit up and stand up. 

‘ The Irishman’s fondness for fighting does 
not spring from the desire to destroy. Far 
from it. It springs from a love of life and of 
all that makes life sharp, colourful, and in- 
vigorating. It is not so much the victory that 

_ he wants as the contest itself: to travel hope- 
fully is better than to arrive. I think of an old 
man who lived and died many years ago in a 


were a great deal more elaborate than today— Gesign by Leslie Hurry in the permanent little glen in County Donegal. All his life he 
although, even with economy, an ordinary set exhibition of theatrical design 1, Goodwin’s had been a fighter, and on his last day he 


may well cost £400 to make, arid the 5 


Jn designer’s fee for creating it is perhaps £100. © 

3 _____ £ The process is complicated, intricate, and always’ rushed. The 
---—-—s costume designs are dirtied and torn, the models made of the set 
“have been dismembered so that the carpenters can make the 
- _ individual parts. Nothing much is left for the collector or the 
ie : student of the theatre. But theatre-goers who cannot get the smell 
ei . >of size and grease paint out of their nostrils, nor the memory » 
____ Of this performance or that magnificent set, want mementoes. 
5 _ So this gallery has been started to which theatre designers can send 
eS _ their sketches to hang on the walls, as John Piper, Leslie Hurry, 


Cecil Beaton, Roger Furse, Peter Rice have done, and the 
- enthusiasts can come and buy for anyyhing between five and 
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LET SLEEPING DOGS. LIE 
pray God for my enemies”, said the Tesh writer, A.E., 
but ”, te added, “I pray God that I may have enemies to keep 
alive ”. To be alive, of course, means to be alive and kicking. 
rad struggle that matters: I remember ” sc Ww. R. RODGERS 


Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London 


called for the stick with which he had struck 
many a blow, the stick that had floored a 
hundred enemies. He gripped it fondly and looked at it long. 
Then, laying it down, he said “ Man dear, you and I have had a 
day and a half of it”. He got into bed, turned his face to the 


wall, and died. 


‘ That night, in the cottage in the glen, his neighbours gathered 
to pay their last respects in drink and tobacco. The talk ran on till 
the small hours. Mostly it was about memorable feats of strength, 
for the four sons of the old man were also notable fighting men. 


Indeed it had been their father’s boast that each and all belonging 


to him, whether chick or child, could outclass anybody else’s 
brood when it came to a tussle. Only once had he been wrong. 
Long ago, the neighbours said, the old man had owned a formid- 
able Irish terrier that fought tings round itself in every direction 
and beat all before it. One day, i in answer to a challenge, he walked 
the dog to a village twenty-six miles away to do battle with another 
dog. But, after a long and memorable encounter, the terrier was 
killed. The old man slung the corpse over his shoulder and carried 
it home. There he skinned it, and he made a handsome waistcoat 


him because it has a kick in it, a come-back. 


Yes, opposition 
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for himself from’ the skin. Some weeks later (so the story goes) 
he happened to be passing through the village where the fatal 
fight had.taken place, when, suddenly the hair on his waistcoat 
stood up. He looked round, and there, following him, was the dog 
that had killed it’. 


HOW TO STOP BABIES CRYING 

‘I remember’, said JOHN SEYMOUR in a Home Service talk, 
‘the summer holiday which followed the arrival of my little 
cousin into the world during which Uncle Hamish devoted his 
time to making a curious contraption in the garage. It was obvi- 
ously a cradle of some sort, but attached to it were several 
complex electrical devices. 

‘J happened to be in the sitting room, with my aunt and the 
baby, when my uncle came in carrying the invention, and he 
announced casually that it was complete. He placed the contrap- 
tion on the table. “ A baby”, he said, “always cries when a 
disagreeable stimulus is applied to it. And it stops when the 
stimulus is removed ”. 
“Very true”, shouted 
my aunt. She had to 
shout to be heard above 
the crying of the baby. 

‘My uncle continued. 
“ Also”, he -said, “a 
baby learns to cry when 
it wants something, and 
to stop when it gets it ”. 
“True. again”, shouted 
my aunt. “ Well here I 
have a cradle on to 
which is fastened an 
acoustic device. The de- 
vice is so arranged that 
whenever the baby is 
silent the cradle will be 
rocked by a fractional- 
horse - power electric 
motor. But the moment 
the baby starts crying 
the cradle will stop 
rocking. The result of 
this treatment—which as 
you see is perfectly free 
from the human element which is the thing that spoils all babies 
—the result will be that the baby will learn not to cry. Because it 
will learn that when it keeps quiet it will be rocked, which it 
likes, but when it yells it will stop rocking, which it dislikes. And 
so it will learn not to cry ”. 

*““Your child is a boy; Hamish”, said my aunt. “ Not an it. 
And if you think that he is going to be rocked like a ship in a 
storm all day and all night except when he’s bawling his head off 
you are mistaken. You will have to invent something else. Don’t 
you know the latest theory about the care of infants? ” 

“My uncle was busy making a last-minute adjustment to the 
machine with a screwdriver. “Give him here’, he said. It took 
my aunt half an hour to convince him that she meant what she 
said, when she said that the baby was not going to be placed 
in the machine. 

“But my aunt saw that he would be terribly hurt if not 
allowed at least to try his machine. So—after making a careful 
examination of it—she made the following suggestion. “If”, she 
said, “ you adjust this machine so that it will rock when the baby 
cries, and stop rocking when the baby is not crying—I will let 
you try it. Because that is the normal way of things: a baby is 
rocked when he cries to comfort him, Although I must say I’d pre- 
fer to rock my baby by hand, and not with an electrical gadget ”. 

“My uncle protested that the proposed alteration would negate 
the whole purpose of the machine, but at length he agreed to it 
because he thought, I believe, that it would be the thin end of 
the wedge. The adjustment was made, the baby was placed in 


the cradle, and he crowed loudly with delight. The cradle 


immediately started rocking. The baby fell silent with pleasure— 


‘the cradle stopped. Annoyed at this, the baby started to cry, and - 


my aunt rushed up and snatched him into her arms. But we, 
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Members of the Sultan of Morocco’s Black Guard mounted on white horses 
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found that, in the long run, the device had little effect upon the 


behaviour of the baby. It cried when it thought it would, and 
stopped when my aunt picked it up and dandled it. . 
“The trouble with this machine was that it had an unforeseen 
reaction, as so many of my uncle’s inventions had. Not only did 
the cradle rock when the baby cried, but it rocked when the dog 


barked, when somebody knocked on the door, even when people . 


talked too loudly. The result of the rather abrupt mechanical 
motion was generally to wake the baby up. The climax was 
reached when somebody left the wireless on all night by mistake. 
The baby was fortunately elsewhere, but a bottle full of milk 
which had been inadvertently left in the cradle was found next 
morning to have been churned into butter ’. 


THE SULTAN’S BLACK GUARD 
Every Friday the Black Guard, a regiment of Negroes, escorts _ 
the Sultan of Morocco from his palace in Rabat to the nearby 
mosque. COLIN JACKSON described the ceremony in ‘ The Eye- 
witness’, ‘I first saw 
pene Soe - them’, he said, ‘their 
_ sabres flashing in the 
shining like polished 
ebony above their glitter- 
ing white uniforms. The 
scene had something of 
the pomp and peaceful- 
ness of a state opening 
of parliament, and in- 
deed the Sultan’s coach 
had been given to a pre- 
vious Sultan by Queen 
Victoria. But there was 
one striking difference. 
His Majesty’s Black 
Guard were clearly 
Negroid in origin, where- 
as most of the vast 
gathering watching were 
Arab people. It is rather 
as if our Life Guards in 
Britain were all Indian 
soldiers, 

: “As I stood and 
waited and watched the restless crowd my Moroccan friend 
Ahmed explained that originally the Black Guard had been 
brought as slaves from deep in the Sahara, from Timbuktu, when, 
in the seventh century, Sultan Ahmed el Mansour invaded this 
area and took captive its many thousands of people. A century 
later Moulay Ismael, a giant of a man and a born conqueror, 
turned these Negro slaves into a brilliant fighting force. Many 
thousands of them became a force feared all over North Africa— 
the Black Guard, Today, though, Ahmed told me, the Guard 
had dwindled to a few hundred and is normally seen only on 
ceremonial occasions in Morocco. 

‘The Black Guard lining the route snapped to attention as a 


bugle blew and the drums rolled. A mounted contingent came 


clattering out of the Palace gates and the Sultan followed, sedate 
and bowing in: his golden coach. In its excitement the crowd 
looked like a rainbow that had suddenly been shattered. The red 
fezes of the men jerked forward and the blues and greens and 
yellows of the women’s veils swayed in excitement. The ladies, to 
show their respect, let out a high-pitched shrilling sound, rather 
like a Red Indian war whoop. 


‘ Amidst all this excitement the Black Guard were immaculate 


and icy in their control. Sometimes, Ahmed said, the Guard wore © 
crimson jackets, and marching in column across the yellow sands — 
they looked like a long crit gash of blood, but today those at 
attention on foot, and Megs mounted, were all dressed in white. — 
‘ Against the red and the and the yellow of the crowd, © 
and beneath the vivid blue sky, the Black Guard in-their all-white _ 
uniforms stood out like human’ dominoes, To complete this 
black-and-white effect the mounted guards themselves rode 
pure white ’. “Pes ager ae 
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r NBELIEF has always had a bad press. Though often 
widespread, it has less often been vocal. Discretion and 
| lack of the opportunity to declare itself have kept it 
Ta / mostly silent. This has especially been so at times like 
the present, when a religious revival has been—officially at any 

rate—in progress. At such times the agnostic has to sit by and 
_ hear his position denounced by self-confident critics as empty, 
hubristic, out of date; with submission to a religious authority 

3 being presented as essential even for the proper exercise of our 
human understandings. Social and political turmoil, juvenile crime 


and diplomatic conflict, of which there have been plenty in all 


ages, religious and irreligious: these, it is said, are the outcome 
of rampant faithlessness—though the evidence that they are con- 
nected is hardly stronger than that for a connection between port 
; and gout, or between sin and scarlet fever. And the further spread, 


indeed even the public expression, of faithless views will be liable - 


___ (it is hinted) to precipitate Armageddon. — 


f 


, An Unstated Case . | 
_ Faced with such arguments, the agnostic finds his natural 
reticence reinforced. It is not that he has no case to make; but 
that, for a number of reasons, he is inclined to let that case go 
unstated. To begin with, the desire to make professions or con- 
fessions of faith is itself a religious impulse which he does not 
share. Suspension of judgement cannot help being less vocal than 
belief. There are those agnostics, it is true, in whom so much of 
the impulse remains that they frame religion-substitutes with 
_ grand titles like ‘ scientific humanism’: but for most of us such 
= _ confessions of unfaith have as little attraction as their more full- 
blooded prototypes. ; 
___ Then again, agnostics in this country nowadays have a perhaps 
complacent sense that theirs is the real majority opinion. For 
surely, by any honest test of serious belief, a great many of those 
who are nominally Church of England (or whatever) can scarcely 
be said to have religious beliefs: religion is no longer part of their 
lives in the way that, in most peasant communities, it remains an 
integral part of life for everybody. And, finally, when the official 
view is stated in patronising terms, as it so often is, the agnostic 
has additional reasons for keeping silent. Against a man who 
regards unbelievers as simply blind, it is little use to advance 
statistics about the comparative social consequences of belief and 
unbelief. As in the dispute over capital punishment, the crucial 
“question is what statistics we shall be ready to pay attention to; 
and, anyway, the case for faith rests at bottom not on statistics 
at all but on—faith. To take up the dispute directly can lead, 
therefore, only to a wrangle of a sort that agnostics themselves 
are committed, as would-be reasonable men, to forswearing. 
But perhaps silence can go on too long; and the time comes 
when, with such dignity as he can muster, the agnostic must bring 
himself to state where he stands. This is not easily done, and I 
can try only to speak for myself. But the attempt must for once 
be made. Why, then, in the face of modern attacks on rationalism 


. 
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On Remaining an Agnostic — 


By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


be presented with a stronger case for belief even than the simple 
heathen or pagan. In an age and country where religious belief of 
some sort is no longer taken for granted, we have our own tradi- 
tion to be weaned away from—and perhaps also (as some would 
retort) our own ideas of conformity and respectability to be 
overcome. =~ 

At the core of our beliefs, I suppose, lies the conviction that 
the age of religion is past. Once upon a time it had a central part 
to play both in our picture of nature and in our moral and social 
ideas. But men’s ideas about nature have developed to a point 
at which, like Laplace, they no longer have any need to bring in 
religious concepts and hypotheses; and religion no longer dictates 
to us our ideas about morality and society either—with the result 
that neither scientifically nor politically does it any longer ‘ fit in’. 
This has come about, not asa result of any formal disproof of 
the chief religious claims: theology is not a formal, mathematical 
subject like geometry, in which knock-down arguments can be 
looked for. Rather, it has lost its place cumulatively, as the con- 
sequence of a long series of retreats and withdrawals; and, without 
feeling its necessity on our own pulses, we can hardly be expected 
to create a place for it afresh. : 

I shall have to say something both about the cosmological and 
about the moral side of the question, though what I say will 
unavoidably be sketchy. Perhaps I can best attach my thoughts 
on cosmology to the objection that agnosticism is hubristic and 
empty, that we place in humanity and the human reason a con- 
fidence which they do not deserve, and are not sufficiently aware 
of their essential fallibility in the face of the Great Unknown. 
This objection is, surely, a case of the pot calling the kettle black: 
nothing in agnosticism is as premature or as presumptuous as the 
place—the unique place—which the traditional religious systems 
allot to man vis-a-vis the supposed Powers-that-Be in the cosmos. 
And how little does all that we have learned about nature any 
longer justify this attitude! When no explanation was at hand of 
functional adaptation in the biological world but a religious one; 
when, earlier, no explanation was at hand of the order in the 
solar system but a religious one; when, earlier still, no explana- 
tion was at hand of the vagaries of the sea and the weather but a 
religious one: then, one can understand people’s having regarded 
their picture of nature as incomplete without reference to a God 
or Gods, A religious view of nature was not only permissible but 
pretty well inevitable. 


Residual Conflicts 

But this is no longer the situation, and the argument from 
design in all its forms has worn completely threadbare. No doubt 
the central doctrines of religion can be kept secure from the 
encroachments of science if you are sufficiently determined—for 
instance, by declaring your deities to be entirely transcendent: 
any scientific advance can then be reconciled with your theological 
principles. But to make your Gods theologically more and more 
transcendent is at the same time to make them scientifically more 
and more dispensable. And we for whom the concepts of religion 
have, so to speak, evaporated can watch only with wry amusement 
the residual conflicts between science and religion in the minds 
of the devout. I think particularly of one physicist who has been 
greatly perplexed by the question whether the possibility of life 
on Mars might imply for Christians the necessity that there should 
also be a Martian Incarnation and Crucifixion. 

The claim that agnosticism is empty also misses the point. The 
agnostic offers nothing in place of the preferential position the 
believer allots to man—that is true. As a result (I can see) a loss 
of faith must often appear to the loser a sort of emptying and 
deprivation, so that to a believer the agnostic’s world seems 
‘hostile or at best indifferent to men’. But here it is essential to 
distinguish between the agnostic and the atheist. To me the 


_ friendly: 


powers i in feature are not Ye is) 

but nor-are they hostile to it, an 
- either. The real division is not | 
- Cosmic Powers are friendly and t 
it is between those who | 
any sort in Nature-at-large and thos« 


r iin a 6 are un- 
find personal attitudes of 


and hostility. 
The atheist may see the cosmos as Be iatyely callous, but in this 


he shows himself still to be positively religious. To agnostics like 
myself, the atheist’s denials are no more appealing than the 


ho cannot—and for these © 
purposes indifference is as much a personal attitude as interest =: 


theist’s affirmations. It is the fundamental questions of religion 


which no longer have any hold on us, and a negative answer is 
for us as irrelevant as a positive one. We are like the boy who, to 
his family’s sorrow, became a roaring atheist at school, but who 
reassured them after a year at Oxford by explaining that he was 
one no longer—for now he could not understand even what it was 


that he had formerly disbelieved. The result may be that for me 


and my kind much of the drama has gone out of nature: ‘ the 
universe is no longer in our eyes a stage on which a divine struggle 
is being enacted. But this, we should say, is nothing new: even 
300 years back John Donne was already rather late in the day 
when he complained that the z 


. new Philosophy calls all ae doubt, 
The Element of fire is quite put out; 
The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct ‘him where to look for it , 


Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone : 
All just supply, and all Ra 


Religion on Trial in the Court of Morals 

I ought to say something, too, about morals and religion. When 
I remember how the daily press savaged poor Margaret Knight, 
I wonder if this is prudent, but there goes. My parents, I believe, 
broke with the religious bodies in which they had been brought 
up because they valued their moral convictions too deeply. The 
spectacle of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the first world war spread- 
ing tales of Germans eating babies and preaching hatred of the 


national foe was too much for them. I mention this not to suggest 


that it was typical but only as a reminder that questions of morals 
cannot be the exclusive concern of a Church; and that, in the 
long run, religion is on trial in the court of morals, rather than 


the other way round. Any man of principle may be faced with a 


conflict between his moral convictions and his religious affiliations, 
and it may be his sad duty to weigh his Church in a moral balance 


~ and find it wanting. How often, looking back at history, does one 


find religion serving as an instrument ‘not only of social con- 
formity but also of communal rivalry. 

This is one reason why I and my like hope—as well as believe 
—that the Age of Religion is past. Religious militancy was per- 
haps tolerable in the social conditions of seventh-century Arabia; 
but by the time of the Thirty Years War it had already become 
too damaging, and it is now a luxury we can no longer afford. 
Ideology is the enemy of sound politics. The only prospect of 
international sanity lies in a growing recognition that the price of 
fanaticism is worth paying neither in political nor in human 


‘terms; and one must hope that the tussle which one can see being 


played out in the breasts of men like President Nasser, Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Strydom, between passionate ideals and 


- cruder economic interests, will be won by the interests. There may 


yet be room on the international level, as Professor Arnold 


Toynbee suggests, for a super-denominational religion which 


proves in fact as unexclusive as Christianity originally aimed at 


being; but I fear that such a religion | would be bound to be, on 
the theological level, vacuous. 


If there is any sphere in which I ‘can view the decline of 
religion with regret, it is, I suppose, the domestic one. For tradi- 


tionally the medium through which men acknowledged their 
responsibility for each other’s welfare was their Churches, and 


the secular framework of the Welfare State has up to now 


developed no agencies as intelligent or as humane. I remember the 
late Humphry House declaring how much more hope there would 


have been for the Churches if the clergy had taken on their own 
shoulders many of the burdens now Sn ta lack of any other 
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and be converted. But 


by a great effort of the imagination, today the religious point of — 
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their meaning for agnostics ; lik athe on the weed cane 
institutions. have lost their fi ction. On the emotional level, too, 
the rival doctrines of the different churches make no real impact , 
on us. For us, as for Mrs. oore in Mr. E. M. Forster’ ‘Ss = Passage are 
to India, stupefied by 
doctrines have become any bombinations; we can no “longer” Sd 
tell them apart. Perhaps y you may consider that we are therefore ~ 
incorrigibly deaf as well as blind, and no doubt beyond a certain — 
point unbelief cannot hope to make itself understood by felieio=— 
any more than vice versa. But then, I have not been trying to win 
converts—we agnostics are not proselytisers—I have only been ==". 
trying to say where I, for one, stand. Again, I have not been 
claiming that our attitude i is the only possible right or intelligent — 
one; all I do say is this: ‘that, whereas once an agnostic attitude 
could be squared with our knowledge of nature and morality only — 


view is less and less obligatory and the agnostic attitude more aud ..- >i 
more permissible and natural. — ane 

Do not fear that we shall love our fellow-men Se less, se 
account of our religious deficiences: if Armageddon comes inour 
lifetimes, it will be the work not of agnostics but of obstinate 
believers. Fortunately my ‘religious friends do not carry their 
belief to the point of fanaticism, and even in philosophy—to say 
nothing of morals and politics—I find that our doctrinal differ- a 
ences are usually no obstacle to equal discussion. Meanwhile, 
exhortations to bow to the superior wisdom of Thomas Aquinas 
are likely to fall on deaf ears; since we find the theological con- 
clusions he is seeking to ‘establish not so much implausible as “oh ae 
unintelligible. ae or oh Oe 


The Higher Truth Bait? Yes 
- Least of all is it any Brieecly to assert that rationalists 2 a 

teat and blind to the Higher truth, without at any rate showing 

where the boundary between, reason and faith is supposed to- 
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Classic Cyrenaica: an Earthly: Paradise 


By GWYN WILLIAMS 


ALFWAY between Benghazi 

and Benina airport an avenue of 

pines leads through an otherwise 

almost treeless plain to a sudden 

hollow some fifty yards across and a good 
deal more in length. The land is barren 
here, flat bare limestone, with pockets of 
red earth where grass and flowers grow 
after the. winter rain. The fertility of the 
hollow is therefore the more astonishing, for 
the tops of the almond and fig trees cannot 
be seen above the broken rim of the depres- 
sion. The descent to the underworld has 
been facilitated here by a stepped path and 
there are two gates to pass through. A guard 
opens the first for us. As we emerge down- 
wards from the fig grove a fox is only ten 
yards away, safe on his own path and un- 
hurried on his own occasions. The path is 
now treacherous with dove-droppings, for 
hundreds of rock doves nightly roost on the 
undercut ledges of the cliff. Some of them 
clap their wings past us now, thrown into 
the upper air like a handful of torn paper. 
We are fifty feet down by this time, on 
level ground, in a wide, low-ceilinged cave. 
The second gate is opened and we bend 
double to move forward under a great 
smooth shoulder of rock. The lights have been switched on and 
we stand upright in a huge cavern. There is water at our feet and 
water fills the floor of the cavern as far as we can see. Ahead and 
to the right a huge tunnel of rock swings the water away into 
impenetrable darkness and certainly gives it the appearance of 
slow movement away from us. At our feet the water is clear and 
shallow, but a yard or so out a pale crayfish extends blind claws 
towards some invisible prey. We are standing where the twittering 
ghosts came to stoop and drink oblivion, and until we move or 


Limestone country in northern Cyrenaica, ‘ pock-marked as the moon’ 
W. B. Fisher and G. W. Mortimer 


“The Goddess of Discord choosing the Apple of Contention in the Garden of the Hesperides’, 


by J. M. W. Turner (1806) 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


speak the silence is absolute. Milton had some idea what it looked 
like. 
Farr off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of Oblivion, roules 
Her watrie Labyrinth. ... 
And there is no doubt the water Milton had in mind when he 
wrote Paradise Lost was this very water we are looking at, for 
he depended on Virgil and Lucan, who sited Lethe here in 
Cyrenaica. Rowe, in his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia is rather 
more particular: 
Here Lethe’s streams from secret springs below 
Rise to the light: here heavily and slow 
The silent dark forgetful waters flow. 


It was not until I went to work at the new 
University of Libya that I realised how much of the 
geography of Cyrenaica, which is the eastern pro- 
vince of Libya, had become part of the imaginative 
landscape of English poetry. Not being well enough 
grounded in the classics, perhaps, I was familiar with 
such concepts as Lethe and the Garden of the Hes- 
perides through English writing rather than through 
that of ancient Greece and Rome, and it had never 
seriously occurred to me that they could be pegged 
to actual visible, palpable places, indeed that they 
should be so pegged if one was to hope to recreate 
images which the poet of the English Renaissance 
drew as often as not from a classical writer who had 
actually visited the sites. 

Painters and illustrators have done as much as 
writers, since the Romantic revival, to blur the com- 
municated outlines of these famous places, and I 
was conscious of entering at least a pre-Victorian 
dimension when I first set out to visit them, a feeling 
which is well expressed by’ the Beechey brothers in 
the introduction to their Proceedings of the Expedi- 
tion to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa from’ 
Tripoli Eastward, published in London in 1828, 


where they wah at the re-discoy 
of the Hesperides, and the city of C 
about ’, they say, ‘in pages made dear t 
‘The reputed sites of the River L 
perides, and Lake Tritonis are all w. a few miles of Benghazi 
and it was to Lethe that I went firs ere is, of course, another 
site of Lethe in Greece, but for the late Greeks and the Romans, 
pee for Pliny and Lucan and Virgil, Lethe was in Cyrenaica, and it 
was through Roman poetry in the main that these mysterious 
waters were translated into the es poetic landscape. 
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River or Underground Lake? 


an underground lake. English poets are divided on this issue, 

while Shakespeare, as usual, is careful not to commit himself on 
a controversial subject. Just as sand had covered the ruins of 
Apollonia and Leptis Magna, so had the glory of the five cities 
of Cyrenaica faded from the memory of medieval England, and 
Libya had become another name for a sandy desert. Chaucer 
uses 
which Imogen recaptures in ‘ Cymbeline * and which Shakespeare 
had already used brilliantly in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’: ‘ Were his 
brain as barren as banks of Libya’. __ 

The classical places of Cyrenaica were therefore new to the 
Renaissance English reader, and Spenser thought it good to 
explain what Lethe was in the April eclogue of his Shepherd’s 
Calendar : 
of forgetfulness . 
the cares of their former lyfe’. 


. wherein the soules being dipped, did forget 
A lake, you notice. Shakespeare’s 


one reference to Lethe as a place leaves unspecified the nature of — 


the water but creates an image which fits the original amazingly, 
whilst transposing it to something within the everyday awareness 
of the Elizabethan Londoner. The ghost says of Hamlet:* 


And duller shouldst thou be : 
Than the fat weed that roots itself i in ease 
On Lethe wharf. ; i 


The asphodel, which Shakespeare and Lucan Peseckis associated 
with Lethe, still grows on the rocks above and flowers beautifully 
in the springtime, and there is today a disused wharf or landing- 
stage on the shore of the Cyrenaican Lethe, constructed by the 
5 Italians, whether on Shakespeare’s authority or to exploit the 
 _._-.-scenic or scientific possibilities of the cavern, I do not know. 
in a small boat never to return. 
ia As though to show that the English er scatice writer did not 
"a take seriously the property attributed to Lethe water, Drayton 
<a gives Lethe a place in the nonsense geography of the fairy world. 


In Nimphidia a clever fairy goes off to fill a bottle of the water, . 


be: persuades the squabbling fairies to drink, and brings peace to 
he their community. 

t: The water of Lethe is still there, a ark, silent, and unproved 
as ever, and my only doubt in recommending the site last year 
for new university buildings was over | the possible effect of the 
water on examination results. “2 


Not far from Lethe, possibly in the very same place, lay the 


Garden of the Hesperides, near Euhesperides, the first city the 
Ee Greeks built, behind present-day Benghazi on the shore of Lake 
Ble ‘Tritonis, some 2,600 years ago. Goats today mince over the 


whose very foundations have been removed to build church and 
mosque and seraglio. 


The plain behind Benghazi is as, pock-marked as the moon, 


with hollows which must have been a gift to the myth-making 
mind. They are a feature of the limestone formation of this 
part of the country. Underground caves have been hollowed out 
_ by the action of water. When the top falls in they are undercut, 
inaccessible, and often full of water. Rock doves live in them 
and they are known to sportsmen as pigeon-holes. When erosion 
has widened them their sides become precipitous rather than 


: 
____ some of them are partly lake and partly garden. Wherever there 


hs. ak makes every visit a discovery. — 
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the Garden of the Hes- mi 


The experts today tell us that Lethe is not a river at all, but — 
‘the desert of Libie’ as an image of: emptiness, a notion ~ 


‘Lethe is a lake in hell, which the Poetes call the lake: 


~ Swinburne speak of Lethe in 


- but to the writers and: thinkers who were born in them, little 


., Circumstantial tales are told of Italian scientists carried away — 


The Jovial ‘Philosoplia 


- though no one can well be 
founder of this school of pl 


_ seventeenth-century play, ‘ 
bared mosaic pavement here, and potsherd and slingstone may 
be picked up together in the rectangular plan of a ghost city — 


concave. Earth is washed into them by annual flood water and ~ 


ar af * is earth in them they are fertile, and the sudden richness. of their — 
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century any recognisable lin! 
gone; possibly because Gree 
awareness of other possible. 
think concretely of a place 


ids ue had Sa 
dies, rather than Roman, brought 
for these places. It is difficult to— 
e location is in doubt. Keats and 
a very different way from Milton — 


a 


and Lucan. 
But our debt, whether “vague and dispersed or precise and 

specific, is not only to these ‘Cyrenaican places and to the myth- — 

makers who saw basic patterns of terror and consolation in them, 


though they may be known to the thoughtful reader of today. I 
think first of all of Callimachus and Eratosthenes and Synesius. 

The Ptolemaic Greek city ‘built after Euhesperides on the site of aid 
present-day Benghazi was s named Berenike in honour of the 
Queen. (There are still nomads who call Benghazi Bernik.) Te 
please Queen Berenike, Callimachus wrote the ode, known to us 

only in Catullus’ translation, which gave yore the myttole gical 
framework for The Rape ofhe Lock. : 
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ophy. 2 
the millennia frowned upon philoso be of Sieseae and ean? stl ss —. 
has been scantly treated by English writers. In Thomas Randolph's _ a? 
tippus or the Jovial Philosopher’, rear y 
concerned \ with the rival merits S } 


the Cyrenaican is shown as 
of sack and ale. Byron, wh 
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Child-centred Education: 


THE LISTENER 


A Defence 


H. A. T. CHILD replies to G. H. Bantock* 


OST of us are well enough aware that after a word 
has been coined to describe a new idea, it is apt to 
assume extensions of meaning and emotional over- 
tones not originally intended. This is certainly true 
of the words employed to describe the newer methods of teaching. 
‘ Assignments ’, ‘ activity methods’, ‘play ways’, and the like 
now have a ring about them of children choosing between happy 
but rather disorderly and educationally purposeless activities; 
even the generic term, ‘child-centred methods’ can suggest that 
we are ignoring the society into which children must grow up; a 
child-centred school, we 
feel, may turn out self- 
centred children. There 
are, however, more 
serious misconceptions 
than these semantic ones. 
Some of these were put 
forward in criticism of 
the new methods by an 
earlier speaker in this 
series; for example, there 
is the belief that the 
teacher ‘abdicates’, as 
it is sometimes put, leav- 
ing it all to the children. 
There is, too, the feeling 
that any choice of acti- 
vity on the part of the 
children will lead to their 
choosing useless things, 
and there is often the 
very strong feeling that 
these newer methods 
appeal only to the 
children’s immediate and 
transitory interests and 
so lead to a lack of intel- 
lectual discipline. — 

These points of criti- 
cism are, I think, unjusti- 
fied. Let us look at two classes, one conducted in the older, 
formal way and the other using the newer approach. I am taking 
my examples from the junior schools at the seven to eleven level 
because it is here that the arguments for and against the new 
methods wax fiercest—probably because at this age the influence 
of external examinations first begins to make itself seriously felt. 
Naturally there is usually considerable overlap between the two 
types of class: a formal class is not all plain teaching though 
there is often a good deal of it, nor is a modérnised class all 
* activity ’. 

First, then, an orthodox class (note the overtones to ‘ orthodox ’) 
say of nine-year-olds in a junior school, Whenever you go in, you 
will know that the whole class will be doing a subject, and you 
will know beforehand what that subject is by looking at the school 
timetable; the whole school day is divided into bits, called periods 
—arithmetic, English, history, and so on—and within each of 
those periods what particular aspect of the subject is to be dealt 
with is decided by the teacher. But, more important, in such a 
class most of the learning which goes on is a process from the 
teacher to the pupils, and a great deal of the energy which keeps 
the process moving comes from the teacher. It is his system of 
incentives, either of rewards such as praise or of punishments 
such as disapproval (verbally or otherwise expressed), together 
with his skill in eliciting the interest. of the children that keeps 
the learning going. Other aids will be there, of course: visual 
ones, such as pictures and charts on the walls, good examples of 


Pupils of Bramfield village school, Suffolk, which is run on ‘activity’ lines, studying 
wild flowers and other specimens they have collected locally; behind (left) two boys 
make observations on their aquarium 
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the children’s written work, nature specimens and so on, but these 
will only be used when the appropriate period comes round and 
they are incidental to the main motive power, the teacher himself. 
And it is not difficult to find classrooms which are still quite bare. 

If we turn to a class which has adopted modern methods we 
shall notice that it is full not only with the children but also with 
the work they are doing. One such room I visited recently in a 
boys’ school in a large city contained a beehive curtained off in 
one corner with an exit through the window for the bees, tanks 
of temperate and tropical fish, and three or four budgerigars in 
cages. Then there were 
a dozen trees about four 
feet high growing in 
pots, which had been 
collected as seeds or 
seedlings in the nearest 
park, and specimens of 
rock and fossils found on 
the last school journey. 
The walls of this room 
were literally covered 
with the boys’ paintings 
and with their charts and 
diagrams, their daily 
news sheets, composi- 
tions, and so on. 

But the main feature 
of such a classroom is of 
course the way the work 
goes on. The children 
are working, not neces- 
sarily at subjects at all, 
though this may some- 
times be the case, but at 
tasks or problems which 
may be mainly historical 
or biological or linguistic 
or numerical but as like- 
ly as not are a mixture 
of them all. And the 
Ghildren may be working singly or in groups or some- 
times as a whole class, and they may be calculating or 
measuring or illustrating or finding out what they want to know 
from books, or writing up what they have discovered, sometimes 
throughout the whole morning or afternoon. And because it is 
often difficult to find enough room to work, especially in an old 
school building, the children often flow out of the classroom, 
working in the hall or the corridors, anywhere where there is room. 
The teacher is at everybody’s beck and call for advice, for 
materials, and for information, and he needs to be an extremely 
adaptable person. It would obviously be something of an imperti- 
nence to ask him if he feels he has ‘abdicated’, The whole 
atmosphere of a good school of this kind is one of absorbed, 
purposive activity by the children themselves, and watching them 
you.can easily see that much of the drive towards learning is self- 
motivated, not externally imposed. 

This is all very well, the critics may say, but how can we 
be sure that this show of busy preoccupation is more than an 
appearance? Can children really be self-motivated in this way, 
and what in any case is the theoretical justification for this new 
approach? I. do not myself think that the theoretical’ justi- 
fication lies with the educational philosophers. Some of the ideas 
of the great educationists of the last century certainly sowed the 
seed—for instance, those which insisted that children were natural 
learners and that the great natural teacher is the child’s own 
environment—but these were more in the nature of inspired 
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guesses than Mneaets of emp’ 
justification of modern methods in 
great accumulation of factual data pa 
_ Tong and painstaking work of the chile 

At its simplest level, the argument _ if you watch 
children’s behaviour in situations in which aie artificial is 
unnecessarily imposed upon them, you will see that almost from 
‘birth their energies are directed towards understanding and 
mastering their surroundings. Whether it is a baby manipulating 
his toys, a crawler exploring a room, or a gang of small boys 
ae playing together, they are all the time exploring, manipulating, 
imagining—in other words learning about their environment; and 


Children are active, not passive, learners and in their desire to 
get the hang of their surroundings they exhibit a tireless energy. 


Why not, then, say the exponents of modern methods, try to. 
utilise this natural drive in school, itera of depending so much 


on the energies of the teacher? 


, Reading Readiness’ * 


Bound up with this idea is ange phic suggests that as" 


children grow from birth to maturity. there is an optimum time 
for any particilar learning activity, and that attempts at instruc- 
tion in that particular activity before this time are always laborious 
and usually unsuccessful. That controversial topic, ‘ reading 
readiness ’, is a case in point. This is not a mysterious flowering of 
the soul which suddenly makes a child want to learn to read. It 
is simply a stage at which a child’s physiological maturity, plus 
zi PRES 2 previous experiences, such as looking at books, listening to 
3 stories, and getting the hang of word sequences, distinguishing 
between letter symbols and so on, begin to come together into 
a new pattern so that he can see ‘what reading can. do for him 
and grasp something of what is involved in the complex process 


of learning it, The work of a good activity school, as far as 


_reading is concerned, is directed towards making available those 


varied experiences which lead into the field of reading, realising 


that different children will make different choices of approach 
«/ according ‘to their needs. After such a preparation the process 
of teaching reading i is comparatively easy. 

This ‘ readiness ’ idea is applicable at all stages of learning; the 
great art in teaching method lies in shaping the child’s environ- 
mental experiences so that he is progressively ‘ ready ’ to proceed 
to the next stage. The element of choice within the environment is 


ia ; a vital part of the process, not only because of the various capaci-- 


_ ties of children but also because it recognises that self-motivation 
eS on which so much depends. But the teacher is also part of the 
Pe _ children’s environment. The responsibility of providing the right 

3 selection of alternatives at each particular stage falls on him, but 
it is also in his adult authority for the whole procedure, and i 
his command of it, that the child finds both stimulus and security. 

There is also much to be learnt and applied from modern 
psychological theories of the nature of learning. The Gestalt 
psychologists, for example, emphasise the organising nature of 
the mind, as do some other schools of thought; just as children 
are active investigators of their environment, so the mind, they 


a ----—s Say, is an active agent in the learning process and not a passive 
RE recipient. But more important still is the weight nearly all the 
ae modern learning theorists attach to emotional factors in learning. 


For them, learning is seldom a purely intellectual process; it is 
unlikely to happen, in fact, unless some ‘need reduction’, as 
they put it, takes place. This ‘ need reduction’, or tension which 
must be eased, can -be induced in the class’ room in many ways. 


marks than one’s fellows, or by fear of punishment. 
3 So far the theory justifies the older methods as much as the 
a new. But it goes further than this. In most forms of human 
; learning the concept of ‘ego involvement’ is a very useful one. 
Fees: By this is meant the condition in which the self as the learner 


into when you become so immersed in the task in hand that you 
are, so to speak, ‘out of yourself’, And it seems probable that 


the formal school-rewards—marks, ‘ goods’ and ‘ bads’, and so 
_on—may work to the detriment of this natural faculty for self- 


cy ; at activity; it is as though your oa is split between the 
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it is self-motivated learning, not imposed on them from without. 


enthusiastic and show great 
‘told that one result after a few years has been a marked increase 


_ in the number of children gaining places in the grammar schools. 


_ unduly alarmed on this score; after all, a good start is half ae 
the race, but if it does prove to be the case that children. taught — 
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- When talking to the 
changed over from the old | 


These heads have sometimes expressed anxiety about the chee 

of the new successful candidates; will they, they wonder, be 
able to settle down to the relative passivity and orthodoxy of © “<2 
method in their new schools? I do not think they need be : 


in the new ways cannot ad: easily to the methods prevalent i in 
in my view, is a criticism of the 
, not of those they have left. ' 

The grammar schools, catering as they do for a carefully — 
selected section of our adolescent population, and tied as they are 
so closely to external examinations, have many problems of their 
own. With their marked emphasis on abstract knowledge, too, 


the new ideas on method require considerable modification if they 


schools they have entered, 


reflect that some of the work done in a good sixth form has the — 
sarhe atmosphere of self-motivated investigation as you will find 


of our grammar-school pupils. I sometimes wonder whether we 
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The Pleasures of Collecting | Pottery 


By FRANK DAVIS 


KNOW people who detest English pots, and would cheer- 

fully throw them all out of the window in exchange for a 

single Chinese porcelain eggshell bowl of the early eighteenth 

century. Others, not so choosy, refuse to look at any pottery 
not made in Moorish Spain during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and, if 
work or leisure happens to take them to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, gaze 
spellbound at a case full of specimens of 
that wonderful ware, which is a sort of 
amalgam of the Arabian Nights and 
disciplined Spanish pride. 

Beside such magnificence it must be 
confessed that our own earthenware pots 
do appear a trifle bedraggled, rustic, and 
provincial, obviously devised by men 
who, for the most part, had little 
acquaintance with the great world. It is 
just this down-to-earth peasant sim- 
plicity which in my view makes trem so 
endearing; they may lack the grand 
manner but instead they exhibit a vigour. 
which springs from their maker’s bones— 
and an ounce of native wit is no bad 
substitute for the social graces. 

Of all the types in common use my. 
own preference—not, I think, shared by 
everyone—is for the so-called English 
delft, which was produced in enormous 
quantities during nearly 200 years from 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
first in London at Lambeth and later 
at Bristol and Liverpool. This ware, in 
which.the transparent lead glaze is made 

‘opaque by the addition of tin-oxide, has a most distinguished 
ancestry; first the Hispano-Mauresque wares I have already 
mentioned (themselves derived from Islamic sources), then the 


English delft: 
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Staffordshire slip ware dish, with a design showing Adam and Eve 


a charger showing King William III on horseback 


Italian painted pottery which Italy called majolica and France 
faience, and finally the Dutch delft, This acquired its name 
because the little city of Delft transformed its numerous breweries 
into pot-houses in the seventeenth century, and spent its energies 
in making passable imita- 
tions of the Chinese blue- 
and-white porcelain which 
was being brought to 
Europe in the ships of the 
Dutch East India Com- 
pany. 
This trans- 
English 


tradition, 
lated into the 
tongue, produced some 
delightful pieces during 
the seventeenth century— 
painted drug jars for ex- 
ample, and some massive 
dishes’ or chargers, on 
which the drawing is fresh 
and imaginative and the 
colours capriciously gay. 
Favourite subjects were 
biblical scenes, especially 
Adam and Eve, and royal 
portraits from Charles II 
to Queen Anne. A fair 
number of these great 
chargers have survived— 
they are mostly from 
eleven to fourteen inches 
in diameter—no doubt 
because they were re- 
garded as family treasures 
and were.not subject to the ordinary hazards of household use. 
It is worth noting that wooden or pewter platters and bowls had 
been the normal furnishings of the table for centuries; this 
enamelled ware, though fragile, marked a considerable advance 
in social amenity and cleanliness. 

The later English delft—that is, the wares produced up to 
about 1760—is at once more practical and more refined, and for 
that reason not much in favour. I consider it undervalued, and 
by that I do not refer merely to its price. It lacks the slap-happy 
good humour of its immediate ancestry, but much of the drawing 
remains highly original, the painters make admirable use of empty 
space, and they rarely work to a set pattern. As things are, I am 
aware of no type of pottery which can bring colour to a dull 
corner more cheaply—blue and white, or blue, green and a deep 
red. May the opulent continue to despise such things and the 
impecunious rejoice! 

What is so engaging about them—and this applies to nearly all 
decoration before the industry grew up and attained to mechanical 
perfection—is the variety and individualism of the various 
painters: few of their names are known but their characteristic 
style can be recognised easily enough as soon as you begin to 
find your way about. Whether it is a basket of flowers sprawling 
over the centre of a plate, or a copy of a blue-and-white Chinese 
original, each will betray a distinct personality, and the latter is 
more likely to be a free translation than a copy. I am thinking 
now of one particular blue-and-white plate with shaped edges. 
It is decorated with a long-legged, big-bottomed Chinese beneath 
a parasol—a sort of oriental buck self-consciously strolling through 
the Mall—who: is found also on early Worcester porcelain, which 
shows that the same painter was employed by both pottery and 
porcelain manufacturers. I am thinking, too, of the fine blue-and- 
white dishes straight from some Chinese original, flower sprays 
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surrounding a circular boating scene, which, placed on the top of 
a bookcase, has—at that distance, and after a glass or two of 
sherry—deceived more than one of the elect. A modest triumph, 
it is true, but none the less a triumph, particularly as each of these 
two pieces cost me 25s. ; 

My second preference among English pots—again a purely 
personal one—would be slip ware, which seems to be the earliest 
which can definitely be assigned to Staffordshire. There is not 
the range of colour possible in delft, and the handling can be 
reasonably described as ham-fisted, but the various dishes which 
have survived from the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries are so lively and vigorous that most other 
productions seem tame and anaemic beside them. The decoration 
—i.e., the creamy slip—was applied to the rather coarse buff- 
coloured body over the glaze through the spout of a jug or quills 
fitted into a can, much as icing sugar is applied to a birthday cake. 

I venture to say that he is a poor, unimaginative fish who can 
look at one of these : 
great slip-ware dishes 
without delight: I 
mean dishes decorated 
in the manner known as 
sgraffiato or scratched 
ware. In these, the 
design is cut or 
scratched through an 
overcoating of clay 
differing in colour from 
that of the body so that 
the body colour shows 
up through it — an 
ancient trick common 
to many countries. A 
similar method was 
used to great effect 
later on in the century 
for commemorative 
mugs in salt glaze, 
familiarly known as 
‘scratch ~ blue’, in 
which the design is 
scratched into the white 
salt glaze before firing. 
I think my opinion 
about early salt glaze 
wares must be decidedly heretical: to me they are historically 
interesting but in the main aesthetically detestable, clumsy in 
design, dreary in colour; they seem to come alive only about the 
middle of the century when they begin to be painted in enamel 
colours. I would make one exception: the rare figures of horse- 
men and of the so-called pew-groups in salt glaze with the details 
picked out in brown, which take one right back to the nursery— 
though why they are called pew-groups, when the figures are 
obviously seated on a kitchen settle, nobody knows. 

Looking back at this distance of time it would appear, though 
the dozens of little competitive pot houses were doubtless unaware 
of it, that providence was using their struggles, their quarrels, 
their not infrequent bankruptcies to one grand purpose: to pro- 
duce a material which would be cheap and practical, which would 
not chip or break too easily, and which would stand up to hot 
water. Delft, lead-glazed earthenware, stoneware, salt glaze and— 
for the rich—the new-fangled porcelain from Meissen were all 
very well in their way; they were not the complete answer. The 
answer was creamware, made possible by the use of Devonshire 
.clays and calcined flint, and developed over about forty years first 
in salt glaze, then with a lead glaze, until finally Josiah Wedgwood 
produced what was almost a new substance by the introduction of 
= ae clay from Cornwall, to which he gave the name of Queens 

are. 

This was to all intents and purposes the beginning of the 
modern pottery industry, in 1768. Within a year or two other 
potteries followed suit, notably Leeds, to the best of their ability, 
and before long the factories of Europe, in self-defence, found 
themselves compelled to pay Wedgwood the compliment of imita- 
tion. But though industry had now taken the first steps towards 


Platter (c. 1812) in English lustre 


a highly efficient technical control, in which the chemist was 
destined to become increasingly important, decoration was carried 
out by enamellers who inherited the old tradition and to whom 
it was a matter of indifference whether they were painting salt 
glaze, creamware, or porcelain. : 

I think I had better anticipate complaints that I have dared to 
say something about English pottery without so far mentioning 
toby jugs. Here is yet another heresy! I cannot abide them, and this 
in spite of the extraordinary soft beauty of their colours—wonder- 
fully harmonious tones of cobalt blue, manganese purple, copper- 
green and iron yellow. Ralph Wood of Burslem, looking about 
for a subject likely to be popular on a cottage chimney-piece, 
modelled them after an engraving of a notorious Yorkshire toper 
and thus, to my prudish mind, wasted a notable talent upon 
an exceptionally unlovely, not-funny subject. Far more attractive 
are some of the figures made by him to compete, at cut prices, 
with the products of the porcelain factories. For most of them 
he seems to have been 
indebted to the French 
modeller, Voyez, that 
rather scallywag wan- 
derer who was dis- 
missed by Wedgwood 
as too unreliable; they 
have a singular unpre- 
tentious charm. 

That brings me down 
to the myriad mantel- 
piece ornaments of the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury, which are mostly 
either over-sentimental 
or in the nature of 
horror-comics; by the 
latter I mean such 
things as coarsely pot- 
ted figures of the two 
principal _ characters, 
murderer and-murderee, 
in the famous crime of 
Maria Marten at the 
Red Barn; or a bull- 
baiting group; or equal- 
ly poorly designed 
groups of lovers in 
arbours, or representations of cottages or just sheep against a tree. 
They are amusing enough but it is no use pretending they have 
quality, not even an unpretentious naivety. None the less, as time 
goes on and the earlier worth-while pieces go out of circulation— 
that is, find a home in permanent collections—I dare say someone 
will start a cult for them as also for those. coarse flat-backed 
figures of Victorian worthies, Highlanders, and spaniels of a few 
years later. . é 

There are two other things which many find fascinating but 
which mean next to nothing to me. The first is any pottery 
decorated not by an individual, with all an individual’s personal 
handling, but by the method of transfer-printing. The second is 
the vast range of lustre ware, greatly favoured by many factories 
by the end of the eighteenth century and popular until well into 
the nineteenth. It can claim a most distinguished if remote 
ancestry from the Near and Middle East and from Spain and 
Italy, but the relationship is wholly superficial; this late English 
lustre is brightly banal by comparison and yet, to give it its due, 
is not without a certain homely charm; it has been well said that 
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its facility ‘ to mince with Miss Austen or to roister with Rowland- — 
‘son endears it to the collector’. Patterns are- sprightly, mostly 


stylised flowers or birds, colours—silver, canary-yellow, copper or 
pink—are agreeable enough, and there is an entertaining series of 
with such improving and inspiring verses as: : 

We sailors are born for all Weathers, 

Great Guns, let them blow high, blow low, 

Our Duty keeps us to our tethers 

And where the Gale drives we must go. : 

—Network Three 
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jugs produced at Sunderland as nautical mementoes, inscribed ~ 
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Adventures in Book Collecting 


By SIDNEY HODGSON 


LTHOUGH I am not a book-collector myself, I have 
spent a lifetime amongst books of all types and descrip- 
tions, both old and modern. Many years ago, I was 
asked to advise a lady in a Sussex village about some 

books she owned—they had belonged to her husband who had 
been a small bookseller in London. On arriving in her house, I 
was able to sum up in a few minutes that none of them were of 
any value and feared that my visit had been a waste of time. 
However, she told me that the village blacksmith had some 
valuable books and asked if I would like to see them. She sent for 
him and he brought in some parcels which turned out to be the 
original proof sheets of Queen Victoria’s Fournal of her life in the 
Highlands, with corrections and drawings in the Queen’s hand, 


_ bound up in quarto volumes, And how did the blacksmith come by 


them, you may ask? He had allowed the publisher’s proof-reader 
to live in a small room in his house for some years rent free, on the 
understanding that when he died he would leave him the books, 
which he thought would be worth £500. Unfortunately for him, 
the publishers claimed that the proof-reader had had no right to 
them, but they gave the blacksmith a small sum and the volumes 
were presented to the Windsor Castle Library. 


Nine Plays by Shakespeare | = 

Another remarkable discovery which fell to my lot occurred 
only a few years ago, in a country house near Lincoln. We had 
been told there was a copy of The Book of St. Albans, the 
original edition of which, printed in 1486, is a rare and valuable 
work. The book was laid out on a table but I saw at a glance 
that it was only a later edition—and imperfect at that. Then I 
started looking round at the rest of the books in the library. The 
owner was with me and I was just saying that I always make a 
special point of looking at any volumes which have no lettering 
on the spine. At that moment I was standing on a small step- 
ladder and I pulled out a volume that had no label or 
lettering of any sort on the back. As I opened it I caught sight 
of the headline: ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, and I imme- 


diately realised that I was holding a book of unusual interest. It 


proved to be a collection of nine plays by Shakespeare dated 
between 1600 and 1619 but actually printed in 1619 and known 
as the ‘ Jaggard Quartos of 1619’. Very few copies of this edition 
of these plays are known—indeed I believe there is only one other 
set bound up together like this—and when it was subsequently 
sold it fetched no less than £1,000. ahi 

The owner of that lovely mansion Ham House consulted me 
about a deed he possessed. He wanted to know if it could be 
sold publicly as he presumed it would be of national importance. 
It is generally known that certain letters and documents such as 
Manor Rolls may be sold, but if they are considered by the 
highest authorities to be of national importance they may not 
be allowed to leave the country. This document proved to be 
the original treaty, drawn up early in the reign of James I, uniting 
the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, although the union did 


not come about until the reign of Queen Anne. It was on a 


large sheet of parchment, with many seals attached to little silk 
cords and it contained the signatures of Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron, William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, to whom the First Folio of Shakespeare was dedicated, 
Francis Bacon, and many others, and was in perfect condition; 


it came into the family through the Earls of Dysart. It would 
have realised a high figure if sold by auction, but with the 
 owner’s permission I approached Sir Hilary Jenkinson, then 
____ Deputy Keeper of Public Records, and the Treaty was sold to 
the state at a reasonable figure. It is now on view in the Public 


certain wealthy American, Robert Hoe, a name well known 
in America and in England by reason of the Hoe printing 
nine, was a great lover of books and had formed a fine 
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library. At his death it was put in the hands of one of the big 
New York salerooms, and the manager, finding he was short 
of cataloguers, asked if we could help him. I assisted the cata- 
loguers for nearly two months, and when the first session of the 
sale had begun in April 1911, the manager asked me if I would 
conduct the sale at the evening session. The books were 
arrayed in alphabetical order, and on the first evening came the 
Bibles, which included the Great Gutenberg Bible of 1455, 
acknowledged to be one of the finest books ever printed, though 
perhaps not quite the first. The bidding for the Bible began at 
$1,000 and rose very quickly to $30,000 when there was a 
murmur al over the room which gradually burst into a general 
roar of conversation as it was realised that that was the highest 
figure ever fetched by a single book. It was eventually sold for 
$50,000; and that remained a world record for many years. 

Here are two stories about first editions of two popular books. 
First, Moby Dick by the American author, Herman Melville: 
this is of unusual interest. This book was first printed in England 
in 1851 as an ordinary three-volume novel, under the title of The 


Whale. It was not thought a very remarkable book, so it is 


probable that comparatively few copies were printed, and some 
of them doubtless went into public libraries. Consequently fine 
copies of these three volumes in the original cloth binding are 
now very scarce and one might be worth £300 or £400. 

Even more remarkable is the story about the first edition of 
Alice in Wonderland. When it first appeared in 1865, in the 
familiar red cloth with gilt edges, both the author ‘ Lewis Carroll” 
and the illustrator, Sir John Tenniel, were not satisfied with 
the way in which it was produced, so they asked the pub- 
lishers, the firm of Macmillan, to withdraw it. This was done; 
but it was reprinted in exactly the same form in the following 
year (1886). For many years that was accepted as the first edition 
and it went up considerably in value. Then to everyone’s surprise 
a copy was found in America bound in white cloth with a New 
York imprint and dated 1865. The files of the publishers were 
searched, and it was discovered that instead of being entirely 
withdrawn some copies had been sent over to America bound in 
white cloth, a new title printed over there, and given to hos- 
pitals. About thirty copies in the original red cloth with the 
London imprint dated 1865 had previously been given away, 
of which about fifteen have been traced, and if one of 
these was put up for sale by auction it would probably realise 
£500 or more. 


How to Start a Collection 

If you are wondering how to start collecting I would say: 
* Collect books on a subject in which you are interested—the more 
obscure the better as it may not come so expensive ’. For instance, 
I know a doctor who became interested in chimney-sweeps and 
had the idea of forming a collection of every book he could find 
which had references or pictures of chimney-swéeps. Or you may 
like to ‘start collecting books by your favourite author. Aim at 
a high standard of condition—purchase fine and perfect copies, 
though if you want a rarity you must be prepared to pay a 
high price. There are several books on the subject of book collect- 
ing which are well worth reading and there are many good biblio- 
graphies of individual authors and subjects, giving complete lists 
of books, points about various editions, etc. Get to know some of 
the antiquarian booksellers who deal in the type of book you want 
as they will always be willing to help and advise you. 

Finally a few words of warning: Do not be misled by reports 
of books realising high prices which appear in the daily press. 
People who have not had much experience of books are often 
misled by facsimile reprints (that is to say books reprinted by 
photographic or other process exactly in the same type as the 
original). This applies particularly to autograph letters. 

—From a talk in Network Three 
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NEWS DIARY 
October 9-15 


Wednesday, October 9 

President Eisenhower makes a statement in 
Washington about American plans to 
launch a test satellite 


A British atomic device is exploded from 
balloons on-a testing ground in Australia 


Demonstrations take place in Norway 
against visit. of General Speidel, Com- 
mander of the Nato Land Forces 


Thursday, October 10 

The Minister of Defence and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer addréss the Con- 
servative Party Conference at Brighton 

Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
rejects Western proposals for disarma- 
ment in a speech in the Political Com- 
mittee of the U.N. General Assembly 


The radio telescope at Jodrell Bank is used 
to track the Russian satellite 


Friday, October 11 

The Russian satellite completes more than 
a hundred circuits of the earth 

Special precautions are taken as the result 
of a mishap at Windscale plutonium fac- 
tory 

Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Pakistan, resigns 


Prime Minister of 


Saturday, October 12 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive by air in Canada 

The Prime Minister addresses a mass meet- 
ing of Conservative Party supporters in 
Brighton ; 

In a report to the U.N. General Assembly 
Mr. Hammerskjold reports on the diffi- 


culties of paying for the Emergency Force 
‘in the Middle East 


Sunday,. October 13 
The Queen addresses the people of Canada 
on radio and television 


King Hussein of Jordan and King Feisal 
of Iraq meet on the border of their 
kingdoms 


Vladimir Kuts, the Russian runner, sets up 
a new world record for the 5,000 metres 
with a time of 13 minutes 35 seconds 


Monday, October 14 ' 
The Queen opens the Canadian Parliament 
in Ottawa 


Mr. Lester Pearson is awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize 


Egyptian troops arrive in Syria 


Tuesday, October 15 

The Queen opens new section of trans- 
Canada highway system 

Atomic Energy Authority appoints com- 
mittee to investigate mishap at Windscale 


Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan see Prime 


Minister to discuss situation in Middle 
East 
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The Queen being greeted by Mr. Vincent Massey, the 
Governor-General of Canada, on her arrival at Uplands 
Airport, Ottawa, on October 12 for a four-day visit to 
Canada. Right: Her Majesty, wearing her Coronation 
gown, when she opened the Canadian Parliament in 
Ottawa on October 14 and made the speech from the 
Throne. Beside her is the Duke of Edinburgh, and on 
the left, Mr. J. Diefenbaker, the Canadian Prime Minister 


PP aris 


oe! 


The Horse of the Year Show at Harringay: Mr. Ted 
Williams clearing a jump on Pegasus XIII to win the 
Jorrocks’ Perpetual Challenge cup for the leading show ™ 
jumper of the year on October 10. On Saturday the same 
horse and rider won the Horse and Hound Challenge cup 


Right: a contingent of Chinese sailors taking part in a 

parade through Peking on October 1 to mark Communist 

China’s national day. The salute was taken by Mr. Mao 
Tse-tung, Chairman of the Republic 


— 


OCTOBER’ 17-715 


The new sports stadium which has recently been built 
due to be held in | 


THE LISTENER 


The Windscale Plutonium Works, Cumberland, where emergency action had to be taken last week to cool 

one of the two nuclear reactors (bottom right) which had become overheated. Tests made on milk from 

farms in the neighbourhood, after the situation had been brought under control, showed a radio iodine 

content of six times the permissible level, and a ban was placed on the distribution of supplies from a 
surounding area of 200 square miles 


Some of the indoor events of the next Olympic Games, 
will take place there 


The great radio-telescope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, being used for the first time last week to track the 
Russian satellite which, by last weekend, had completed 125 circuits of the earth 
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October Work ia the Garden 


N October all over the country you will 

see people busy taking out the summer 

bedding plants and replacing them with 

spring flowers, If you can possibly manage 
to add a little manure to the soil when digging, 
please do so because that will save you time 
next summer on the next change over. Compost 
will help if you cannot obtain manure, 

Always keep the beds well up in the centre 
and your borders sloping 
down from the back to the 
front as that gives a much 
better effect. Lift your plants 
with a good ball of soil on the 
roots and make an adequate 
hole to take the roots, Always 
plant firmly, It-is a terrible 
sight to see some of the wall- 
flowers being pulled out of 
their growing beds and stuck 
in with a dibber, I know it 
will take longer to do the job 
properly but look at the 
difference when the bed is 
planted and at flowering time. 
If you want a lovely display 
try some bulbs in between the 
wallflowers—either tulips or 
daffodils—and edge with blue 
forget-me-nots. If you are 
using polyanthus, plant these 
so that the leaves just touch, 
because they have -finished 
their growth and the flowers 
will start at once. Put a little 
slug-bait down in between 
these plants for polyanthus is 
a special delicacy to this pest. 

For a few flowers all the winter, have a 1 bed 
of the new blue primrose. They are charming. 
They keep on flowering and are very hardy. 

If you have a dry wall, as gardeners call them, 
try a few groups of the tulip species there or in 
the rockery. The water-lily tulip Kaufmanniana 
is a treasure and it will wander about all over 
the place. Try also a few tulip sprengerii for late 
work. I expect the frost has about settled the 
dahlias, Once they are blackened get them lifted, 
labelled, and stored in a frost-proof place, It 
does not matter where it is as long as the dahlias 
are free from damp and frost. Always turn 
them upside down before’ storing—that is to 
drain any water out of their hollow stems. 
Leave at least a foot of the stem on when you 
cut them down, When you are lifting any of 
these tender plants, clear away the growths and 
put the stakes away in the dry ready for sorting 
on a wet day. 

Gladioli will need lifting and storing: Do 
not cut off the foliage; let it part when it is 
ready. Hang them up on the rafters of the shed. 
Begonias are more tender. Lift them carefully 
and store them in boxes. Put <a little peat in 
between each bulb, and, here again, do not take 
the foliage off; let it die down on its own, Keep 
begonias a little warmer if you can, say at least 
50°, but be careful they are kept neither wet nor 
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dry—only moist. Never be in too great a hurry 
to cut down your herbaceous plants. The top 
growth is a protection to the little crowns and 
roots underneath, It will not look untidy; in 
fact on a sunny frosty morning it is a wonderful 
sight, 

Select the summer flowering chrysanthemums 
that you need for stock to supply you with 
cuttings in the spring. If you can manage it, 


The water-lily tulip—Tulipa Kaufmanniana 


lift, say, six of each root and wash the roots 
clear of soil then replant them in a frame or 
boxes in fresh soil. Keep them as cool as you 
can. Give them a good rest, Make sure you 
clean off any growths that may already have 
started, 

If you intend to grow the finest sweet peas, 
sow them at once—say fifty in a seed box, If 
you want only a dozen of each sort, place a 
thin stick between each root and carefully label. 
Never trust your memory. Get their growing 
quarters manured and prepared if you can. 

Apple and pear picking will need almost daily 
attention, but pick them in their right season. 
If any fruit refuses to leave home, let it stop 
for a bit longer. Never force it. The specked 
fruit can be used at’ once. Any trees growing 


“too rank can be checked by lifting the tree 


straight out, cutting back the strong roots and 
replanting at once. It does not matter about 
the leaves still being on and green, You will 
never get the tree right by pruning. That only 
causes them to make a mass of fine wood with 
never a fruit bud. 

Hoe between the newly planted strawberry 
plants. Those seedling weeds are a nuisance but 
you must keep the ground clean—and do not 
let them keep those runners, You want to get 
good crowns so that they can give you some 


price 2s. 6d. (net) and 38. 6d. (ne) 


good fruit next year, and you must watch the 
crowns do not lift themselves out of the soil. 
That is a point frequently neglected and is often 
the cause of poor strawberry crops, Always keep 
the soil right up to the crowns, North of the 
Thames I should put cloches over the perpetual 
strawberries. They are well worth it. 

The onions should be safely stored, but do 
not forget to look at them now-and then to 
make certain they are keeping 
well. Finish digging the main 
crop potatoes as soon as you 
can. Be careful to thrust the 
fork well down outside the 
tubers, give a good heave, and 
lift the tubers up straight on 
to the soil, Let them lie there 
on the surface for a few hours 
to dry, but be sure to pick 
every tuber up before you 
finish the job. Place the eating 
size by themselves and put the 
smaller specimens needed 
for next year’s seed in boxes 
neatly labelled and stored in a 
cool frost- and damp-proof 
.Shed. Burn the old haulm and 
any weeds. Dust a little pow- 
dered lime over the eating 
potatoes; it helps to dry any 
moisture. 

‘The next big job is the final 
earthing up of the celery, Pack 
the soil round each stick tight, 
and make the bank of soil 
sharp and smooth—that will 
throw the rain down to the 
roots, You must be on the 
look out for the rust. I always use a little pow- 
dered naphthalene under the leaves, If you planted 
your leeks with a dibber, they will need only 
keeping clear of weeds. It is time-the beetroot 
was dug up and stored in sand or ashes, If left, 
the roots will become hard and split. The same 
with main crop carrots, but leave the August- 
sown horn varieties and pull them as you need 
them for cooking. - 

Should the lower leaves of the Brussels sprouts 
turn yellow remove them, but do not strip them 
of all their leaves at once. Pick your sprouts 
from the base upwards, otherwise you will have 
them bursting and they will not last half the 
time. Brussels sprouts should be small and as 
firm as a rock; that it when they are good. 

Do not try to obtain that seed-bed surface at 
this time of the year. When digging leave the soil 
rough. The weather will break it down for the 
crops that need heavy feeding. Try to get some 
manure into the soil now. If you can push the 


work on well this month you will find it is half 


the battle.—N, etwork Three 


Food from Gardens and Allotments and The Use 


of Lime in Agriculture (fifth edition) are two of \. 
the Ministry of Aecoilurgs ) hee publications. 


They are obtainable through the 
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" Indie’s Economic Plans 
3 Sir—Two statements in Mr. Maurice 
_ Zinkin’s talk on India’s economic plans (THE 
_ LISTENER, September 26) seem to me to be 
worthy of more critica] scrutiny. 


+ 


First, Mr. Zinkin gives the impression that — 


_ the burden of taxation falls on the Indian public 
as a whole, This statement is misleading: out 
_ of a total population of over 400,000,000 
_ probably less than 750,000 people pay taxes on 
_ income, at least to any extent that can be called 
a sacrifice, The greatest sacrifices are made by 
* employees working on contractual scales of pay, 
_ from which the computation of income tax is a 
simple matter. The sacrifices asked of this 
Minority of fixed-income workers are indeed 
great and are naturally the cause of much dis- 
satisfaction when coupled to the rapidly rising 
_ prices which the Government has been unable to 
control. For the remainder, particularly the 
majority of those living in the villages, the task 
of computing income (and in this task the indi- 
vidual gives no help to the tax-collector) is so 
- vast that little or no success can be gained. And 
_ this in spite of the fact that incomes of some 
_ villagers are quite surprisingly high, even those 
_ whom Mr, Zinkin describes as the one-room 
and well-water type. The revenue raised from 
this group in taxes on sales is not nearly such 
a sacrifice as Mr, Zinkin would have us believe. 
Everywhere the talk is of income tax, which is 
the sacrifice of a minority paid in addition to 
sales and other indirect taxation, 

The second statement concerns India’s re- 
serves of coking coal. The impression which Mr. 
_ Zinkin conveys is ‘that the supplies of coking 
_ coal are comparable to her admittedly enormous 
reserves of high-grade iron ore. The supplies of 
low volatile coal suitable for making the physi- 
cally hard coke necessary for blast furnace opera- 
tion are actually relatively small, The Coal 
Research Station at Raniganj has for years been 
carrying out experiments in the blending of the 
hard coals from the Jharia coalfields with the 
high volatile soft coals from the Raniganj and 
Barakar fields. To conserve the hard coal sup- 
plies, blends of up to sixty per cent. high volatile 
_ coal have had to be resorted to for the operation 
of the new British steelworks at Durgapur. 

; Yours etc., 

E, G. SCHOFIELD 
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things woke. up to find their homes equipped 
with refrigerators, vacuum-cleaners, central 
heating, food-mixers, etc.; and all their hus- 
bands found a comfortable new car waiting in 
front of the house; and, in addition, the country 
was suddenly blessed with a modern super- 
highway system. If such a miracle occurred, I 
should be utterly overjoyed. From the quota- 
tion from his talk which I gave in my first 
letter it is clear that Mr. Hollis would be utterly 
depressed; he would see the country filled with 
‘childish toys’ and life become ‘ unendurable ’. 
Mr. Hollis’ declared reaction to my hypothetical 
miracle seems to me perverse. Moreover, it 
clearly implies an intolerance of other people’s 
tastes and choices, and therefore a denial that 
a wider area of human choice is per se a good 
thing, an attitude which seems to me incom- 
patible with a liberal philosophy. This was the 
main point of my letter. 

Unfortunately, a greater abundance of 
material goods does not fall from heaven provi- 
dentially, like manna; it has to be acquired by 


work, investment, scientific and technological: 


advances, and requires institutional and eco- 
nomic re-organisation. The latter is often 
painful and costly, and hence the old question 
whether progress is worth the price that has 


to be paid for it. Opinions on this subject differ; 


I should probably attach less importance to the 
costs of progress than does Mr. Hollis, although 


_I did not mention this issue in my letter, and 


‘thus, apparently, gave him the impression of 
having missed his point. Here I would suggest 
that the costs of growth are usually greatest 
when a non-industrial society first begins to 
experience it. When progress has been going on 
for a considerable time, social institutions and 
attitudes adapt to it. Furthermore, the longer 
progress has been taking place, and the richer, 
therefore, a country has become, the easier it is 
to bear the costs of further growth. 

Mr. Kristol’s arguments against undue pre- 
occupation with more material abundance are 
rather weaker than Mr. Hollis’, Whereas Mr. 
Hollis suggested that further progress might 
make life ‘unendurable’, Mr. Kristol merely 
claims that it would not make much difference 
to people’s lives. His argument appears to be 
that beyond a certain point there is no such 
thing as a higher standard of living. As Mrs. 
Wernick points out, this may well apply to the 
standards of living of millionaires; but to use 
this argument when comparing the respective 
standards of living of American and British 
industrial workers seems highly eccentric. 

Finally, Mr. Kristol draws attention to some 
well-known difficulties in comparing standards 
of living among countries. It is true that an 
Englishman is not poorer for not having air- 
conditioning, even though the air-conditioning 


is added into the statistics of the American 
_ standard of living. But the reductio ad absurdum 


of this argument leads to the conclusion that 
the Indian peasant is as ‘comfortably situated ’ 


as the British worker; a conclusion which 


or talks printed in 


appears to me as well grounded as that Mr. 

Kristol has drawn regarding the relative living 

standards of British and American workers. 
Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 Kurt KLAPPHOLZ 

Sir,—Mrs. H. Wernick (whose letter -was 
printed in THe LISTENER of October 10) is 
harassed, and so angry, and as a fellow working 
woman I have every sympathy with her. 

Of course possessions do raise the standard of 
living, and it is usually assumed that this makes 
for human happiness. Mrs. Wernick thinks that 
it does. It has been said, however, not ‘ hypo- 
critically ’, that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesseth ’.. The 
same speaker also once made a kindly remark 
to a busy housewife who was tired and cross 
which suggested that there might be more 
important things than, say, having the high 
gloss on the furniture of the sort that an electric 
polisher would produce.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 JOAN BRYAN 


‘Fall Out’ 

Sir,—My husband and I have just read the 
review by Mr. J. G. Crowther of Fail Out in 
THE LISTENER of October 3. We are horrified. 
We have two children and we. like living. Is 
there any organisation to stop this suicide? If 
not, can’t one be started? I don’t know how 
such a thing is started, but nothing, repeat 
nothing, is more important.—Yours, etc., 

Steyning VALERIE JOHN 


Two Chosen Peoples 

Sir,—I was very interested to read Professor 
R. C. Zaehner’s talk in THe LISTENER of Sep- 
tember 26; although this is to be followed by two 
further talks, there are a few points on which I 
feel the need to comment at once since they are 
apt to create a one-sided, if not distorted, picture 
of the Jewish religion. 

(1) Mr. Zaehner stresses almost exclusively 
the awe-inspiring, ‘terrifying’ aspect of 
Yahweh, but ignores the redeeming aspect of His 
presence. The Jew does not live ‘under the 
shadow of God’, as he puts it. He lives before 
God’s countenance, he has been blessed by him. 
No doubt, God is jealous as well as merciful, 
and while it may appear from the history of 
the Jews that they have incurred His wrath more 
often than His forgiveness, they need not (as 
Mr. Zaehner seems to assume) regard all the 
evils that have been inflicted upon them as 
divine punishment for their own wrongs. Rather 
they may realise that they have to suffer for the 
sake of the covenant which God has made with 
their Fathers and to which, with all their aberra- 
tions and shortcomings, they have adhered to to 
this day. Moreover in the times of their greatest 
distress they have been able to address God in 
prayer and find consolation in His presence. 

(2) Nor does the Jew ‘ see himself enslaved in 
the bondage of sin’ without hope. Of course, no 
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Jew can come before God and ask for .His 


indulgence. Transgression, atonement, , and 
divine forgiveness may form the ever-recurring 
pattern of Jewish existence. But this does not 
lead the Jew to consider existence qua se as sinful 


-and to put his trust in a better beyond. On the 


contrary, his task just is to hallow existence in 


this world, to live his earthly life under the~ 


aspect of God’s presence. ~ 
Indeed, as Mr. Zaehner himself points. out, 
ancient Jewish religion did not believe in a 
discarnate soul, and consequently there was no 
escape into a Nirvana from the pressing obliga- 
tion of the Here and Now. Thus the epithets of 
“humane” and ‘human’, reserved by Mr. 
Zaehner for Eastern religions, would also quite 


justifiably apply to the Jewish religion, precisely — 


because it is concerned with life in this world, 
because its laws and ordinances have a moral 
and social purpose. 

(3) Finally, what matters in Judaism is not 
only ‘God’s dealings with man in history’ but 
just as much man’s dealings with God. Mr. 
Zaehner creates the impression as though the 
Jew were the passive victim of God’s choice, 


whereas in the covenant between God and man, 


man is an active partner. It is, I believe, an 
essential ingredient of the Prophetic message 
that ‘a proper subject-matter’ of Jewish religion 


is man’s actions, his response to God’s Word, 


the use which he makes of the potentialities that 
are vested in him through being created in God’s 
image.—Yours, etc., 


Harrow Pau SELIGMAN 


The Education of Architects 

Sir,—In his talk (THE LISTENER, October 3) 
Mr. Michael Pattrick discussed two problems of 
vital importance in current architectural educa- 
tion whose solution will ultimately affect the 
quality of our future buildings. 

First, he pointed out that there is no recog- 
nised aptitude test for selecting students to train 
as architects. In conjunction with this it must 
be added that to become a qualified architect a 
student may take a B.Sc.(Arch.), a B.A.(Arch.), 
a B.Arch. or a Diploma—all equal A.R.I.B.A. 
To the non-architect this may seem curious and 
inconsistent, if not downright suspicious, but the 
important thing is that these two factors mean 
that would-be architects in the post-G.C.E. years 


at secondary schools either specialise in the. 


wrong subjects or do no serious specialisation at 
all. The profession needs urgently to devise a 
satisfactory aptitude test together with a system- 
atic secondary school preparation for the under- 
graduate training. 


The second problem is more impor still. j 


More and more architects now are saying that 
there is too much technical material for them to 
have to know. Now an educationist is saying the 
same. If it is true the implications are tremen- 
dous, if it is not then it is architectural educa- 
tion which is at fault; the statement needs 
substantiating very thoroughly. 


Architects who need to call for specialist. 


advice in branches of their normal work imply 
that they too are specialists—specialists in ‘ the 
art of design’, artists who must not soil their 
hands with mundane technical work. This is the 
Beaux Arts philosophy returning in a new form, 
and it is most unexpected to find it put forward 


by ah Principal m3 hee ‘Arciieectaral’ ‘Associa- 
tion’s School. As he said, there is a lot of not 
very advanced technology in modern architecture — 
and I think that there is every reason to expect — 


qualified architects to understand and apply it. 
There is undoubtedly a great need for special- 
ists and consultants in the many techniques 
belonging to architecture, but their place is in 
design teams and on work of extreme complexity 
and importance—for example, the acoustic 


design of the Royal Festival Hall. They are also 
needed to teach students what it will be their 


jobs as architects to know. Obviously current 
architectural education is not providing an 
adequate technical training. When it does so, and 
when it can select the right people to train, then 
we may expect a real-general improvement in all 
architect-designed buildings.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.16 _ PETER SCHER 


Radio Drama 


Sir,—Were I not aware of his’ personally . 


amiable disposition, I would be compelled to the 
conclusion that Mr, Walker is being wilfully 


perverse at missing the point of my argument, I ~ 
have said over and over again in your columns, 


in Radio Times, and in conversation with inter- 


- ested parties, that our policy of presenting from 


time to time a of what may be termed 
the ‘classical canon’ of plays will continue. 
There is no intention to hurl the great Greeks, 
the great Shakespeareans, the dramatists of the 
‘Restoration, nor even Sartre, Brecht, and Lorca, 
into outer darkness as far as Sound Broadcast- 


ing is concerned, Whether the presentation of_ 


these and other plays susceptible to radio 


dramatic treatment is undertaken by Light, 


Home, or Third Programme seems to me pro- 
foundly beside the point. The listener intelligent 
enough to appreciate such plays is also presum- 
ably intelligent enough to turn the dial of his 
receiving set. 

Secondly, I seem to perceive a certain con- 
fusion of mind when in his criticism in THE 
LISTENER of October 10 of radio drama the first 
thing Mr, Walker does is to condemn the in- 
clusion in our series of Monday night plays of 
one of Mr, Rattigan’s best pieces, starring one of 
our most distinguished actors, This, it appears, 
was Light Programme or nothing. Why, oh 
why? 

I fear the only practical adfation would be to 


-implement Mrs. Dunn’s cry for the moon and 


place Mr, Walker in my chair, I wonder how 


much he would enjoy broadcasting classical 


stage plays and nothing else for the benefit. of 
people like Mrs. Dunn, who think seriously that 
you can listen to a radio play while you are 
‘ simultaneously darning socks, baking cakes, and 
ironing ’. Would Mrs, Dunn take her socks, her 
cakes, and her ironing board to the theatre, if 


she were able to go to one, or would Mr. Walker . 


maintain that the inadequate broadcasting of 
stage plays for the benefit of a semi-interested 
audience should be the prime objective of a pro- 
fessional department of radio drama? 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 VaL GIELGUD 


The Irony of Francis Poulenc 
Sir,—Somewhat confusingly, I am being in- 
volved in an argument.on two fronts. This time 


it is Edward Lockspeiser who, in a controversy 
with Gerald Cockshott, misquotes me, from 


contains ‘ iow, 0 the purest twel 


‘note system’. Here is the passage from what 4 


I’m afraid is a technical essay (‘Strict Serial 
Technique i in Classical Music’, Tempo, Autumn, — 
1955) which Mr. Lockspeiser ‘hast in mind: — 


a The canonic opening of the first movement’s — b 
which exposes the — 


_ development section 
twelve notes within the narrowest space, is a 
mature example of strict serialism: an anti- <0) 


- tonal row of three notes and its mirror forms. . ae 


revolve both horizontally and vertically under- 
neath the rotations of its own segmental sub-— 
ordinate row . . 


a 
Readers who are interested in my complete — 


account of Mozart’s serialism and its influence 
on Schoenberg are referred to both this essay 
and my contribution to The Mozart Companion 


(edited by H. C. Robbins Landon and Donald — 


Mitchell, London, 1956), where I am trying to 
show that the passacaglia from Schoenberg’s 
Pierrot lunaire is unconsciously modelled on the 
afore-cited development section. - 

I have never used the term ‘ twelvesapte® 
system ’ because there is no such thing, and I 
have never said that Mozart used the twelve- 
note method, because he obviously didn’t. Any 
discovery, however modest, which contains an: 
element of surprise is liable to be inadvertently | 
sensationalised, especially if the facts uncovered 


are complex. 


\ Yours ete:; 


London, N.W.3 Hans KELLER 


The Musical Analysis of Music 

Sir,—I would suggest that there are more — 
serious objections to Mr. Keller’s methods of. 
‘functional analysis’ than those brought forward 
by Mr. Wilde. To enter fully into the matter 
would require considerable space, but I would 
put the case against Mr. 
follows: 


- (1) Many of the methods of thematic deriva- — 
tion which he employs are extremely far-fetched. 


‘It is, for instance, very doubtful whether the ear | 


can recognise a theme, or any part of it, in 
retrograde motion; and some of the other 
methods are just about as difficult to perceive 
aurally. 4 

(2) If we do accept all the types of derivation 
used by Mr. Keller, we are faced with a situa- 


tion where literally hundreds of themes of the 
Mozart period are related to each other—indeed - 


it seems quite difficult to conceive of two themes 
of a primarily diatonic nature which are not 
relateable to each other by these methods, par- 
ticularly if common features such as the leap 


of a fourth or fifth are to be regarded as 


significant. Thus the validity of the methods 
for any single work is considerably weakened. 

(3) Even if, for the moment, we regard all 
Mr. Keller’s methods as impeccable, the vital 
question still remains: 


follow that theme B is derived from theme A? 
This, admittedly, is a deep question, involving 
definition of what we really mean when we say 
that one theme is related to, or derived from, 
another; but I would suggest that the. mere 
necessity of ‘musical analysis’ to prove the — 


‘relationships Mr. Keller would have us ee ‘ 


. This is purest Schoenberg. — 


Keller briefly as 


because it is possible to — 
’ derive theme B from theme A (even by processes 
which are not far-fetched) does it necessarily 


” 
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is, the best ane Sees his whole Rasy ie 


ng If you aes you needn’t be told 
r verbally or musically); if you don’t, 
you have not listened to the music, in 


y to help you, or the composer did not 
any relationship, in which case it is 
_irreleva nt to point one out. 

To me, the real significance of Mr. Keller’s 
‘writings is that analysis, of any kind, cannot 
be a substitute for actual listening: it can only 
_ be an accurate description of what we really hear 
- (not an entirely valueless thing, surely?) and, 
_ Perhaps, an assistance (no more) to the listener 
in his attempt to assimilate a new work. 


, Yours, etc., 
_» Sheffield, 10 R. F. T. BuLLivant 


j 
The First English ‘Ring’ 
Sir,—How interesting it was to read Lady 
_ Harty’s recollections of the season at Covent 
Garden in 1908 when she participated in a 
_ production of ‘The Ring’ in English. I was a 
Tittle surprised, however, to find her referring 
_ to this as the first ‘Ring’ production in English 
as I was under the impression that there had 
already been such a production at Covent 
_ Garden at least ten years earlier. 
__ My reason for thinking this is that my mother 
_ —whose= maiden name was Katherine Forbes 
_ Gray—sang in a Wagner season at Covent 
_ Garden some time prior to her marriage in 
~ March 1897, the particular works in which she 
appeared, in one or other of the smaller parts, 
_ being “Tannhauser’, ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Die 
Walkie’. I am not certain of the precise year, 
but I imagine it must have been about 1895. 
_ My mother always maintains that the whole 
of these works were sung in English and that 
_ that was the first time this had been done in 
_ this country. What I cannot be certain of, how- 
ever, is whether she has ever stated categorically 
that the repertoire on this occasion included the 
whole of the ‘Ring’ cycle and not just 
*“Walkire’, but that was certainly my impres- 
sion. Unfortunately she is now too old and 
- infirm to bother with the answer to a question 
} such as this and it must therefore be sought 
_ elsewhere. 
Yours, etc., 


Hatfield G. BERESFORD CAMPBELL 
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. Those Were the Days 

Sir,—I have read with interest the talk in THE 
_ LisTENER on October 10 regarding the happy 
rescue of Collins’ Music Hall-from an untimely 
demise. I write this on a wave of enthusiasm, 
having just returned from a visit to Paris, during 
which I went to three music halls: the Alhambra, 


perhaps, most closely comparable to Collins’ 
asi Hall, being small, dustily gilded, with 
tip-up seats, and in an unfashionable 
of Paris, while the Olympia and the 
ra are more equivalent to London’s 
m. Yet of all three, the Bobino, in my 
produced the best all round entertain- 


; ‘Policy seems sensible. The first half of 
w consists of jugglers, acrobats, singers, 
dancers, comedians, etc., of high-class 
- cabaret standard. The second half (after 

tory number by band or chorus) is 
C - pe aneeanal In Paris, 


case functional or any other analysis is- 


% Olympia and the Bobino. Of these, the Bobino f 


| THE LISTENER 

Bobino—Patachou; at the Olympia— 
Clee Brassens; at the Alhambra—Gilbert 
Bécaud—each, in their own way,: popular stars 


in the real sense, i.e., to the man in the street, 


the young student, the housewife, over and 
above the so-called smart set, beau-monde or 
café society. . 

Could not London music halls of less than 
Palladium magnitude organise entertainment in 
this way with success? I realise that, to some 
extent, the Palladium does adopt this policy, but 
why not the smaller, cosier music halls of outer 
London, which, with their old-fashioned atmo- 
sphere, could become a prosperous form of new- 
fashioned entertainment?—Yours, etc., 

Aldington E, M. TAYLoRr 


Uncertain Sounds 

Sir,—It is good to see attention drawn in 
your excellent periodical to the grievous misuse 
of our language. It is deplorable that the B.B.C., 
which reaches so many millions and is by many 
taken as a paragon, should fail to recognise 
its special obligation in this matter. Even those 
who address us on subjects classified as ‘ cul- 
tural’ too often set a bad example. ‘ Contré- 
versy’ is a case in. point; ‘formidable’ and 
*precédent’ are likewise wrongly accented as 


- often as not. The ‘ch’ in ‘ machination’ seems 


to present a difficulty. The first ‘c’ in ‘ arctic’ 
is apt to be omitted, ‘ deteriorate’ is apt to lose 
a syllable. 

The fact that language is naturally subject to 
change does not justify its corruption by the 
careless or ignorant. American influence is 
bound to spread and may be a source of enrich- 
ment, but we ought not to adopt the misuse of 
such words as ‘ shambles’ or ‘ alibi’. The large 
influx of Germans into the United States 
probably accounts for the use of ‘ dumb’, which 
means speechless, for ‘ stupid’. One may hear 
English admirably spoken by Americans, includ- 
ing those of comparatively recent German 
origin, like the distinguished architect Herr 
Gropius. 

It is as delightful as it is rare to hear our 
language spoken correctly, without a trace of 
affectation, in a well-modulated voice. Poverty 
of expression, solecisms and tiresome clichés, 
alas, are becoming commoner every day. The 
figurative use of words like astronomic, mono- 
lithic and vintage can soon become wearisome. 
During the past century there has been a ten- 
dency to push back the stress on syllables, e.g. 
interesting, laboratory and miscellany, but surely 
that does not apply to acimen or abdémen. 

Are there no alternatives to ‘claim’, ‘normal’ 
and ‘major’? The errant ‘r’ has apparently 
become so common as to suggest the need for 
its adoption as an auxiliary ‘like the ‘ t’ in ‘ a-t-il’ 
and the “1” in ‘ ou-l’-on’ in French. Finally is 
there no necessity to distinguish between number 
and quantity? If so, why many and much? 
Some time ago it was announced that a certain 
Quantity of aeroplanes was to be ordered! Was 
it to be by weight?—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 F, Farrer SMITH 


Sir,—Miss Freda White is only half right. 
* Tryst’ is given in the standard dictionaries as 
thyming with either ‘cyst’ or ‘ sliced ’—(the 
Oxford giving the latter merely as an optional) 
—and, where a choice is authorised, we must 
accord to others the right to choose. It is where 
no such authorised alternative exists that B.B.C. 
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announcers should be hauled over the coals for 
murdering the language, as they do every hour 
of the dav. 

In the words ‘ hospitable’ and “applicable * - 
they so invariably stress the ‘spit’ and ‘lick’, 
instead of the first syllable, that one is tempted 
to ask them to apply some of the resulting 
‘polish’ to their native tongue! ‘ Amicable’, 
‘formidable ’, ‘ obligatory ’, ‘ exquisite’ are other 
examples; and even in the very common words 
‘meanwhile’ and ‘elsewhere’ they stress the 
second half of the word instead of the first, not 
to mention the uneducated practice of dropping 
the aspirate, and, in ‘where’, the ‘r’ as well, 
for good measure, converting that monosyllable 
into the dissyllable ‘ way-a ’, 

The inability of ‘Landanahs’ to pronounce a 
final ‘h’ is amazing. I once listened to two of 
them discussing an account, and it was fully 
ten minutes before they realised that they were 
talking about different firms: one ‘Maw’, the 
other ‘Moore’, which latter they both pro- 
nounced exactly the same as the former! The 
irony of it is that they sedulously insert the 
despised consonant where it has no earthly 
right at all, e.g., ‘idear of’, ‘Americar and 
England’, “ Maltar and Gibraltah ’. When I first 
heard a B.B.C. announcer mention the Pamir 
disaster, I took the name to be ‘ Pamia’, as that 
is exactly how he pronounced it—in three syl- 
lables, without the ‘r’, 

The. aspirate is dropped just as merrily. 
Apparently all. the witches were not burned at 
the stake during the Dark Ages, if one is to 
judge by the number of them introduced into 
broadcasts every day in addition to ‘wats’, 
“y’s’, and ‘ w’ayafaws ?!—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 L, P, CLARIDGE 


Sir,—It is scarcely being ‘ precious’, as Pro- 
fessor Sykes suggests, of Miss White to complain 
about our throwing away the sense of so many 
of our key words by absurd pronunciation. 

I am impious: that is, I am impious—how 
absurd to say that I am impious. I am an in- 
valid: that is, I am as invalid for practical 
purposes as a bad cheque—how absurd to call 
me an invaleed. I wish to make certain: that is, 
I ascertain myself about it—it is as absurd to 
say that I ascertain it as it would be to speak of 
uncertain sounds.—Yours, etc., 

Ewell JoHN STEWART COLLIS 


Sir.—Miss Ruth Duffin (THE LISTENER, 
October 3) is mistaken if she implies that there 
is something mew in the tendency in English to 
shift the accent from the second syllable to the 
first: it has from the beginning been a character- 
istic of the Germanic languages. For example, 
when Middle English borrowed ‘ possible’ from 
the French the accent was soon made to fall on 
the first and not the second syllable of the word. 
Thousands of similar examples could be quoted. 
Consequently, while I share Miss Duffin’s pre- 
judice against abyss, I must point out that in 
many words of similar derivation (Greek prefix 
‘a-’) the accent unquestionably does fall on the 
first syllable, eg., amnesty, atrophy, amazon, 
apod, aptote, atom, 

As far as ‘ p’lice’ is concerned it is interesting 
to note that in this part of Scotland the word is 
popularly pronounced ‘ poalis ’"—a pronunciation 
which, I may say, is an abomination to the ears 
of the more genteel among us!—Yours etc., 

Glasgow, S.1. VicToR COWAN 


HE Bayeux Tapestry is now nearly nine 


hundred years old. Being not woven 

but embroidered, it is not really-a 

tapestry at all, and has only been so 
described since the eighteenth century, but its 
fame is such that it is now never likely to be 
known by any other name. It has great artistic 
merits and immense historical importance, but 
even if it had neither, there would still be the 
extraordinary fact of its survival, in a compara- 
tively good state of preservation. 

The new Phaidon book* illustrates its entire 
length (now about seventy-seven 
yards: originally a little longer), 
and has also many enlargements of 
details, including fourteen excellent 
plates in colour, together with 
eight pages showing comparative 
details from other sources. The fine 
photography is by Mr. Percy 
Hennell, There are also informative 
notes on the plates by Mr. C. H. 
Gibbs-Smith, and = essays on 
various aspects by distinguished 
scholars. Professor Wormald 
describes | and analyses stylistic 
characteristics; Mr. Wingfield 
Digby discusses needlework tech- 
nique and the conditions of pro- 
duction; Sir James Mann and Mr. 
J. L..Nevinson deal with the 
armour and the costumes, and 
Mile Bertrand with the history; 
while the general editor, Sir Frank 
Stenton, contributes a survey of the ae 
historical background. There are, it must be ad- 
mitted, some overlappings, as is often the way 
with symposia, but except in one or two cases 
where differences of view are specifically indi- 
cated, there are no discrepancies: and a most 
authoritative presentation emerges. 

It is as an extraordinarily vivid and interesting 
piece of story-telling that the Tapestry probably 


_ makes its widest appeal. Before the invention of 


the film, the representation in visual form of 
lengthy narratives always presented difficulties. 
The first notable attempt was probably the band 
of relief-sculpture which spirals for no less than 
655 feet round Trajan’s Column. Despite many 
lively details, this story must always have been 
very difficult to ‘read’, even when there were 
wooden galleries surrounding it, as at one time 
there were. The reliefs on the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius present similar obstacles. The Bayeux 
Tapestry, on the other hand, was always intended 
to be displayed at eye level in a church, so from 
the outset could be easily seen. It was, moreover, 
like so much medieval art, deliberately designed 
to appeal to a largely illiterate community. 
Worked in wool, not silk, it was, in the best 
sense, popular. ; 
Although the story is related from the Norman 
standpoint, the central character is not William 
but Harold, who is represented throughout with 


- notable fairness, and even magnanimity. The first 


part describes Harold’s unexplained arrival in 


* The Bayeux Tapestry, edited by Sir Frank Stenton (Phaidon Press, 47s. 6d. ), from which our fihiatcatiori is haan 


~The messengers, 


By ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


Normandy in, probably, 1064, his capture by 
Count Guy of Ponthieu, his rescue by Duke 
William, his participation in the latter’s military 
expedition to Brittany, his solemn oath of alle- 
giance to William, and his breaking of that oath 
by accepting the English crown on the death of 
Edward the Confessor. In the latter part, the 
whole story of the Norman conquest, from the 
building of the ships to the death of Harold and 
the final rout of the English, is related with 
sparkling dramatic power. But it is not just the 
great forerunner of the historical film: as both 


Section of the Bayeux Tapestry 


Sir Frank Stenton and Professor Wormald point 
out, the Tapestry also conveyed important moral 
implications. It was, above all, the story of a 
brave man whose ambitions had led him into 
breaking an oath, ‘an oath taken on the relics of 
Bayeux’. There, one was to infer, lay the root 
cause of Harold’s downfall. * ; 
The importance of the Bayeux Tapestry as an 


historical document has long been beyond ques- 
_ tion, but as a work of art it has not always 


enjoyed so high a reputation. Yet how fine, 
artistically, much of it is. There are, certainly, 
occasional ineptitudes,. but one is repeatedly 


struck by the skill with which the designer has 
seized on the essentials of an incident and con- 


centrated on these. The scene illustrated on this 
page offers a good example. Count Guy, the 
formidable-looking figure with the axe, cock- 
a-hoop in the immediately preceding scenes at 


having bagged Harold, has the mortification of 


being commanded by emissaries from his over- 
lord, Duke William, to hand over his captive. 
Turold and another, have 
arrived on horseback—nothing could be more 
delightful than the representation of the horses 
and of the little bearded groom who grasps their 
reins—and are delivering their message, it is 
evident, in no uncertain voice. Guy is non- 
plussed: he dare not disobey. The protesting 
figure behind him is not, of course, Harold but 
one of Guy’s own men: ‘the Normans all appear 


life (in this instance, rural pursuits) are also — 


. the execution, though we can safely assume that — 
-know whether it was worked in Normandy or, 


‘tions about it which can be answered, and, 


y 
- 


with the backs of their heads shaven, as can — 
be seen here, whereas the Anglo-Saxons have 
hair all over their heads and susually little ; 
moustaches as well. - . 

_ The borders are a most agreeable addicicall 5 
Many of the creatures represented are the fan- 
tastic birds and beasts which are characteristic — 
of almost every manifestation of Romanesque art, 
and have no subject-relationship to the main 
band; but here and there, as in the lower border — 
of the illustration, little scenes from everyday 3 
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introduced, on the analogy of some of the 
illuminated manuscripts. The fine stylised tree 
on the left of the main band is one of a number — 
employed, together with a few towers, for 
separating the scenes: and another excellent 
decorative device is the quite unnaturalistic and — 
conventional use of colour, The placid horse in 
the foreground, for instance, is buff with a dark 
green mane: its more highly strung companion 
‘is blue-green. Frequently, for the sake of greater 
clarity, the off-legs are of different colour from 
the near ones. 

There are several important questions relatioe 
to the Bayeux Tapestry which will probably 
never be answered. We do not know for certain 
who commissioned it nor why it was under- 
taken. We do not know who was responsible for 
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there were several embroiderers working under 
the direction of a single designer. We do not even’ 


as Professor Wormald thinks slightly more prob- 
able, in England. But there are many other ques- 


although there have already been upwards of a 
hundred books and articles on the Bayeux 
Tapestry in all its aspects, there is ample room — 
for this one, with its breadth of viewpoint and 
its up-to-date sprees to say re of the 


‘rations. 
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Peoples. Vol. HI. The Age 
Revolution. By Winston 8. Churchill. 
Cassell. 30s. 


Mr. MicHaEL Howarp (who on the dust cover 
of this book is elevated, in reasonable anticipa- 


_ tion, to a professorship) reviewing the previous 


volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s latest work 
observed that ‘from it millions throughout the 


~ world may learn the only history they will ever 
_ know’. It is a solemn thought, To Sir Winston 


history is essentially politics and war, above all 
war. In the present volume he is in his element. 
It comprises what has been called the second 
Hundred Years War against France.- The first 


- eighty-three pages are a masterly summary of the 
_ author’s four-volume Life and Times of Marl- 
' borough. King William III’s war against France 
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- first world war’, 


is followed by the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion; then comes the War of the Austrian 
Succession; then what Sir Winston names ‘ the 
which other historians have 


"called the Seven Years War, waged by the first 


_ Pitt, raging over India and America as well as 
 Evrope. Next follows the War of American 
Independence, swiftly followed by the French 
- Revolutionary Wars. Finally come the Napoleo- 
nic wars, interspersed by the Anglo-American 


a war of 1812. In chapter I the battle of the Boyne 
is fought, in chapter II the battle of La Hogue, 
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in chapter IV the battle of Blenheim, and so on; 
in the last chapter there is a endenificent though 
_ short description of the campaign of Waterloo. 

Among the author’s team of assistants his 
map-makers seem to be the weakest. The map of 
Blenheim contains a number of irrelevant vil- 


Jages; the map of the Waterloo campaign is 


perfunctory and not entirely clear; there is no 
adequate map to illustrate the war of 1812. 


_ Otherwise the book is excellent, free from errors 


of fact, obvious misprints, or bad grammar (Sir 
Edward Marsh, who used to go through all Sir 
Winston’s proofs with a tooth-comb for gram- 


_ matical and stylistic errors, is now alas dead, and 


one wonders who has taken his place). The great 


_ statesman has lost none of his gifts for clear and 


_ powerful descriptive narrative and for avoiding 


boring detail, To produce a book like this so 
rapidly and in the midst of his many other 
interests and duties is a splendid achievement 
without any equal. 

One wonders, however, if this is exactly the 


book that Sir Winston planned to write twenty- 


five years ago, Plainly many ways of writing a 
History of the English-Speaking_ Peoples are 


conceivable. One might emphasise the things 
that we and American citizens have in common : 
‘the English language, the Common law, much 


inglish literature and some art, customs and 
s, as well as a liberal democratic approach 


Atlantic. History, after all, is Hoel more 
thai cara rte and one may doubt whether it 
ose far-flung battles long ago that are the 
sources of pride to the minority of English 

tish 0 nil le ae natalia 


a subject for admiration and research in the 
American universities today, figures only with 
a couple of familiar quotations; the Industrial 
Revolution—which to.some historians is the most 
significant single event in eighteenth-century 
history—is dismissed in a paragraph. Through- 
out this and the earlier volumes culture and 
economic history get short measure. Here, 
curiously enough, Gibbon does not even find a 
place in the index, although one knows that Sir 


Winston owes much to his writing. 


Sir Harold Nicolson, speaking about this book 
in a broadcast, has argued that, after all, the 
statistics of the price of corn are extremely dull 
and that it is largely great men who make his- 
tory. This is a point of view, and one must 
remember that when Sir Winston was at Harrow 
history consisted chiefly of the dates of kings 
and of battles, But one cannot escape the feeling 
that there is one *important character that is 
virtually missing from this History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples and that is the 
peoples: the agricultural labourer, the wage- 
slave, the: village constable, the frontier farmer. 
To such as these, the price of corn meant much 
more than the battle of Plassey, Frederick the 
Great, thrusting his men into battle, said, 
“Fools! would you Jive for ever? ’ But men are 
more than cannon fodder, even than a thin red 
line, Perhaps the reply is that until the end of 
the eighteenth century it was the ruling classes 
alone who shaped history and that not until 
after the French Revolution, which the English 
ruling classes (though not the American) feared 
and hated, did the masses cease to be a silent 


“people, Still one supposes that they were there 


somewhere; but not in this book. 


Eseape from Montlue 

By André Devigny. Dobson. 16s. 
In April 1943 the Gestapo arrested André 
Devigny, a regular army officer active in the 
Resistance since the fall of France. His first 
attempt at escape (a leap from a moving truck) 
failed; he was severely beaten and kept in 
solitary confinement in the prison of Montluc 
at Lyons. Later he was sentenced to death. By 
this time he was weak from ill-treatment and 
lack of food; in his locked cell on the top gallery 
of the prison he faced an apparently impregnable 
oak door; the building itself was guarded inside 
and out, and, in addition, two high walls ran 
round the prison, the space between them being 
under constant watch by fixed sentries and 
roving patrols, as well as being floodlit at night. 
Escape seemed impossible. It still seems im- 
possible, even after the author has told us how 
he managed it with the aid of two teaspoons, 
his clothes, and the bare equipment of his cell. 

The principal enemy was not the Germans 
“but the lassitude of. despair and routine that 
could smother initiative. M. Devigny survived 
because of his naturally ferocious mind, his ruth- 
less determination that the impossible should be 
made possible, since life demanded it. This is 
a most thrilling book. The writing is direct and 
well organised. We experience with mounting 
excitement those weeks of patient improvisation, 
the sickening moments of near-discovery, the 
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suspense of the ultimate break-out. This is the 
book from which Robert Bresson made his cele- 
brated film, Un Condamné “i Mort Svest 
Echappé. = 


Gilbert. By Hesketh Pearson. 
Methuen. 25s. 


“His life and strife’ is the sub-title to the 
book on William Schwenk Gilbert which Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson has added to his copious bio- 
graphical list. Gilbert had a long life which 
would have been longer but for the gallant 
rescue of a girl who seemed to be sinking in his 
swimming-pool at Grim’s Dyke on Harrow 
Weald; the rescuer it was who died. If Gilbert 
had enjoyed another decade away from the 
theatre it might have been a happy one as squire 
and magistrate, in which positions, though still 
cantankerous, he frequently showed to human 
beings the kindness he always bestowed on 
animals. 

It is familiar knowledge that Gilbert quarrelled 
interminably in the theatre. While he and 
Sullivan kept many fine artists in employment, . 
Gilbert must also ‘have made his solicitors the 
busiest men in London. In a famous comedian’s 
recitation about Little Albert and the lions’ 
cage at Blackpool it was decided ‘ that soom one 
had got to be soomonsed ’. Gilbert went through 
life with that sentiment uppermost in his mind. 
Someone, in his eyes, was always a robber, a 
scoundrel, or a fool. He fought D’Oyly Carte 
Over costs and casts: he fought Sullivan who 
hated the bother of fighting back: he fought the 
press over articles in the papers, And, since he 
kept copies of his correspondence, we know all 
the details. Mr. Pearson has drawn, perhaps too 
lavishly, on the letters; some of them, unfor- 
tunately, make dull reading. One becomes weary 
of Gilbert’s. spluttering, bickering pen. 

Why all this rage? There was a great success 
with the ‘ Bab Ballads’ and a gigantic one with 
the Savoy Operas, Mr, Pearson takes the 
cautious line that ‘it is safer for a biographer 
to exhibit his subject than seek to explain 
him’. But he does permit himself two 
explanatory suggestions about the nature of 
Gilbert’s writing; one is that the continued 
resort to the humours of a topsy-turvy world 
and the indulgence in fairy fancies came from 
the harsh actualities of his early home life. Both 
his parents were quarrelsome and the boy had 
an active dislike for his mother. (This must 
disappoint Freudians.) Mr. Pearson thinks that 
the mother-repulsion stimulated his (to us) 
tedious and tasteless mockery of elderly ladies. 

But there was also in Gilbert the common 
frustration of authors who are. ungrateful for 
their successes because they have not been 
recognised as masters where they most wished to 
succeed. Gilbert wrote a large number of plays, 
many in blank verse, and he considered himself 
a considerable dramatist: he had more defeats 
than victories in the ‘straight’ theatre and 
resented the fact. Surely, too, there may have 
been later on in the Savoy years, an angry and 
repressed suspicion that Sullivan’s name was the 
major magnet at the box-office. It is true that 
Gilbert’s fun and fancies were better attuned to 
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yan’s okies scores, But the fear may 
_ have been lurking in the recesses of his perturbed 
; “spirit. that he was not the light theatre’s 
* Laureate to the extent that he liked to imagine. 
eS He himself, with his gout and his rheumatics, 

_ his shortness of temper and sharpness of tongue, 


_ a difficult husband: despite a liking for feminine 
_ beauty, he was strictly faithful and his marriage 
; to a quiet and patient woman was not broken. 
_. Mr. Pearson has obeyed his own sub-title and 
a given us all the strife in this querulous and gusty 
_ life. He has an ample source-book in the volumes 
of correspondence. It could be said of Gilbert 

_ that he had to be always writing letters because 
there were so few people in his own way of life 
with whom he was on speaking terms. Later on 
there were the diaries which are, by contrast, 
“excessively terse. One comes to like the elderly 
and sometimes even mellow Squire of Grim’s 
Dyke with his zoo of pampered pets and his 
departures to the Bench where he was an un- 
predictable and sometimes most generous magis- 
trate. Gilbert at seventy is better company, at 
least in this biography, than is the angry middle- 
aged man who failed to see that Fortune had 
indeed been a benefactor when it brought 
_ Sullivan his way. There is something maddening 
about people who will not acknowledge their 
Tuck. But Gilbert was, as Mr. Pearson properly 
_ Stresses, a tremendous and efficient worker inside 
_ the theatre: he was his own producer, testy, 
tyrannical, but efficient in stage-direction. Also, 
he could write tender poetry as well as humorous 
verse: at least two of his lyrics deserve anthology 
status. Mr. Pearson does well to point this out. 
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_ Aretic Birds of Canada 

By L. L. Snyder. Oxford. 38s. 

_ The number of people visiting the Canadian 
_ Arctic every year has increased rapidly since the 
war, largely owing to the growth of air services. 
This book, specially prepared as a guide to help 
visitors identify the birds they see there, is an 
_ indication of the magnitude of the increase. The 
_ author remarks that ‘as a biological proving 
ground the Arctic is unquestionably stern’, and 
no more than seventy-two species can be counted 
as regular inhabitants of these often inhospitable 
_ regions. On the other hand, although species 
| may be few, individuals are often extremely 
- mumerous and crowd into the Arctic to take 
; ‘advantage of the great outburst of biological 
activity during the perpetual daylight of the 
; short Arctic summer. The majority of the species 
breed and rear their young, and then travel 
_ thousands of miles to less ngorous climates for 
the winter. 

4 The book opens with an introduction setting 
forth its scope and aims together with an ex- 
“cellent short essay on the nature of Arctic bids 


ze of them. The main part of the volume 
ists of careful descriptions of each species 
rawn up to emphasise the key points of each 

in aid to identification. Information on local 
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fers of special interest are added. Clear 
aoe 


: his tantrums and his litigation, must have been’ 


- are concisely described, and remarks on 


oe but the outstanding feature of the book 
is the series of beautiful drawings by T. M. 
Shortt showing every species described. They 
are scientifically accurate and are of very high 
technical and artistic merit. The author states 
_ that the book will not ‘ have appeal as a literary 
- companion in a snug little nook in your igloo’, 
but in this he is too modest for the closely 
packed information is just what delights the 
enthusiastic ornithologist and the illustrations 
provide all the leaven that could be desired. 


The Road to Revolution: a Century 


of Russian Radicalism. By Avrahm 


Yarmolinsky. Cassell. 25s. 


This is a good book, with a bad title. It is the 
story, told for the first time in its entirety in 
English, of those Russian men and women who 
in the course of the nineteenth century revolted 
against the inhumanity and injustice of the 
autocratic regime. Mr. Yarmolinsky, who for 
many years headed the Slavonic Division of the 
New York Public Library, has made extensive 
and skilful use of the sources available in this 
rich collection. The result is a reliable and well- 
ordered guide to that strange amalgam of 
nobility, savagery, futility, inexperience and 
passion which marked these successive move- 
ments of revolt against society—all doomed to 
failure. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky’s somewhat heavy and 
matter-of-fact style probably misses a good deal 
of the pathos and tragedy which those non- 
specialist readers, whose imagination has been 
fired by Dostoevsky, Conrad, or Camus, will 
look for. Social historians will look in vain for 
the penetrating analysis which is required in 
order to explain why it was Alexander II, one of 
the best, or at any rate best intentioned, emperors 

. who ever sat on the throne of Russia, who fell 
a victim to the assassins’ bomb on March 1, 
1881, when the much more tyrannous Nicolas I 
died in his bed. Nor does Mr. Yarmolinsky fully 
explain why the conflict between the autocracy 
and those who pitted themselves against it had 
to end in violence, and could not be resolved 
by the kind of progressive compromise which 
has on the whole been the path of western 
Europe. But we must be grateful to him for a 
clear and sober presentation of the basic facts 
of what is indeed a very complicated story. 

One thing the events described in this book 
were not in any sense—the ‘ road to revolution ’. 
M. Camus has recently done great service by 
pointing the contrast between revolt, which is a 
moral protest against social injustice, and revo- 
lution, which is an overturning of an existing 
social order. The activities of the Russian 
nineteenth-century radicals were a revolt, The 

assassination of the Emperor in which they 
culminated was more a gesture of despair, a last 
act of self-sacrificing moral protest, than a step 
towards social revolution. One of two things is 
necessary for a revolution: the support of a 
social class sufficiently powerful to paralyse the 
government at the decisive moment by a refusal 
~ to go on obeying; or a well-organised group of 
conspirators which can first undermine and then 
seize the entire political machine. Neither factor 
Was present in the case of the ‘People’s Will’, 

_who had no peasant or army support, and had 
made no preparations for seizing power. The 
two revolutions which followed in Russia thirty- 
to later, in 1917, each illustrated the way 
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in which a revolution does occur. In the first, 
in February 1917, the workers and soldiers in 
hii. quite suddenly and quite spon- 
taneously, overthrew the autocracy by refusing. 
to obey. Their self-styled leaders, of various 
political brands, had had little if anything to do 
with it all. In October 1917 a small group of 
skilful conspirators, the Bolsheviks, seized 
control of the government, and soon ousted both 
their political rivals and the workers in whose 
name they had acted. But there was no connec- 
tion between these real revolutions and the 
nineteenth-century terrorists and dreamers, as 
Mr. Yarmolinsky suggests. History will respect 
the sincere, if misguided, protest of men and 
women whose whole moral being revolted against 
tyranny and injustice. For the transformation of 
Russia in the present century, for good or for 
ill, they cam be accorded neither praise nor 
blame. 


Tea with Walter de la Mare 
By Russell Brain. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


After corresponding with de Ja Mare for nine 
years, Sir Russell Brain was invited to tea one 
day in the summer of 1951. This was their first 
meeting. And, as Sir Russell tells us here, ‘ his 
talk was so good, and so unlike any other con- 
versation I had ever listened to, that when I got 
home I wrote down what I could remember of 
it, and I continued to do this after almost every 
visit I paid to him’. There were -many visits 
during the few years left to the poet. Sir Russell’s 
daughter also recorded some of the conversations 
at which she was present, and the double record 
has now been moulded into this single delightful 
memoir. 

The book is enjoyable for two reasons. First, 
because we are admitted to the company of an 
exceptionally interesting mind, Secondly, because 
Sir Russell Brain is a writer whose disciplined 
detachment provides exactly the right frame for 
the highly imaginative speculations of his sub- 
ject. Only a scientist, one feels, could possibly 
remember and arrange apparent illogicalities as 
well as this. De la Mare, recalling the torrent of 
words that spouted from Yeats, told Sir Russell 
that the Irish have no sense of destination when 
they talk. But he himself must have seemed just 
like that, The destination is mystical, and he 
steers by am inner compass-needle which not 
merely swings but jumps and often turns 
abruptly back on itself. Yet there is less confusion 
here than in life. The total effect is of imagina- 
tive alignment more accurate than any logical 
direction sanctioned by the present state of our 
knowledge. 

They talk of many things. As one might expect 
from his work, de la Mare was particularly inter- 
ested in the vague regions beyond the frontiers 
of science. What is time? Are there ghosts? 
‘What a small cage we live in! Our capacity to 
grasp anything is so limited, and there is so 
much of anything that eludes our grasp’. When 
Sir Russell mentioned Sherrington’s opinion that 
it would take several centuries to explain the 
relationship between the brain and the mind, 
de la Mare said: ‘ As soon as that?’ He wants 
to know if smells can be arranged in some sort 
of order, he recalls his days as a chorister of 
St. Paul’s and thinks Handel’s music is like the 
architecture of Christopher Wren, he wonders 
(in connection with French illuminated manu- 
scripts) whether we can produce anything as 


also history will one day do him the 


i! 
i 


good | as they did in the Middle Ages and, By nat;- 


_whether we are on the wrong path. He decides. 
he would not care to have Dr. Johnson to tea. 


And so it goes on, speculation and good 
humour, so much that is memorable and quot- 
able, all beautifully caught in durable prose. The 
essence of de la Mare’s outlook is revealed by his 
surprise that anyone should boggle at the miracu- 
lous when we are surrounded by so much that 
we don’t understand in ordinary life: 


and speculates, like a child. This contact with 
his mind in his last years shows him most appeal- 
ingly secured in the basic paradox of the artist 
-—that a man can have faith and yet spend his 


life searching for the right questions. This is~ 


an uncommonly good book. We must be grateful 
to the author, both for the modest devotion that 
prompted him to begin his note-taking, and for 


- the convincing clarity of the final record, 


Pétain. By Glorney Bolton. 

Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
The Taxis of the Marne 

By Jean Dutourd. 

Secker and Warburg. 16s. 
‘No doubt there are many who regard the trial 
of Pétain as one of those travesties of justice 
with which history is studded: no doubt 


justice so absent in 1945, At that date it 
was perhaps not to be expected, certainly ~ 
not from the types who made up the 
juries on the Marshal and Laval. If, 
however, one is trying to rehabilitate a 
victim the choice of method is of the 
first importance, Evidence is required 
and it is unconvincing to produce pane- 
gyrics from secondary sources, Un- 
doubtedly Pétain was a good, if unin- 
spired, general, whose handling of the 
mutinies in 1917 was of conspicuous 
service to the Allies. Undoubtedly he 
became by mere survival a heroic figure 
above criticism, flattered by subordinates 
and then flattering himself into believing 
that -he was necessary to France long 
after his usefulness was past, 

Mr. Bolton has ignored all, or nearly 
all, the criticism of his military talents, 
from Foch, Weygand, Mangin, Gamelin. 
He claims that Pétain sponsored de 
Gaulle’s Vers TArmée de Métier; he 
omits to state that in 1939 he wrote a 
laudatory preface to Chauvineau’s book 
which assured the French that the day 
of the armoured fighting vehicle was 
over. He tells us that Pétain said to de 
Monzie in March, 1940, that ‘they 
might need me’; in fact the sentence 
runs: ‘They will have need of me in 
the second fortnight of May ’, a forecast 
of curious accuracy in a man who plays 
the simple soldier, The fact is that Pétain 
was guilty of hubris and suffered the 


penalty. Had he retired in 1931 (when he was 


at last edged out of office), he would have re- 
mained honoured until his death; but like other 
ageing men he could not bear to be out of 


- things; he remained, to prevent the modernisa- 


tion of the army. Mr. Bolton means well, but 
verdicts depend on evidence, not on heroics. He 
must do his home-work again. 

Or he might read The Taxis of the Marne. 
ia Dutourd entered the Erenck army at the 


_ captured, 


“TScan®. 
swallow Jonah and the whale! ’ He both accepts ~ 


_* Rearing Horse’. 
in Gebietes Degas Sculpture, text by John Rewald poamass and 
Hudson, 70s.) 


ae ae eo: earreee ay no es was 
joining many thousands of his 
countrymen in a prison camp, from which he 


says they could have escaped but preferred to 


wait to have their fares home paid for them. He 
describes the deplorable state of a collapsed and 
leaderless army and goes on to investigate the 
reasons. He is old-fashioned enough to use such 
obsolete words, obsolete in the Welfare State, as 
‘honour’, ‘courage’, ‘duty’, ‘ self-sacrifice ’. 
“France has chosen the part of Nestor; and the 
Nestor she is acting is merely a senseless old 
fool confusing prudence. with senility’. He 


‘appeals from the generation of 1939 to that of 


1914; he appeals from Pétain, ‘the Father 
Goriot of France’, to de Gaulle. ‘The only 
crime of de Gaulle was to oy believed too 
much in France’, 

The book is hot, irreverent, Poe Matec 
welfare is not a negligible quantity, but it is 
secondary. The fact that it is being made the 


sole aim of national ambition shows we are — 


living in one of the saddest periods of our 


history. We are living in the material conditions ~ 


of a great nation, but we are without honour. 
I believe that French honour has followed 
General de Gaulle into retirement’. It is a call 
to energy and to revival, and though it is 


addressed to Frenchmen it can be read with 


profit by the inhabitants of this island. “Were 
those who applauded Neville Chamberlain in 
1938 after Munich so different from those who 


_ cheered Daladier? M. Dutourd is the author 


of that bitter novel Au Bon Beurre, in which it 
is the mean little black marketeer who succeeds. 
In this book after describing the behaviour of 


thousands of leaderless soldiers, he turns his’ 


bitterness against the society which he accuses 
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One of the 114 photographs by Leonard von Matt 


been some walker’. The authors of Ffoyce — 


opinion and have given us ‘the best criticism _ 


h tits’ contempt for ‘Cocteau, Gir ude 
and others. ee, 7 ae 


Tiree. By Marvin Magalaner 

Richard M. Kain. Calder. 30s. ) 
‘That guy Bloom’, remarked a “fatigued — 
American who had perambulated Dublin in thes 
footsteps of Leopold Bloom, ‘ must sure have — } 


and 


have come to the same conclusion. ‘The dis- 
covery of Joyce’, they say, ‘is an unending — 
quest’. Their object in writing this book has” 
been to assess the position of Joyce in the . 
modern world, therefore they have carefully — 
combed the highways and byways of published — 
available on each of Joyce’s major works’ over 
a period of some forty years. The attempt was — 
worth while, the result inconclusive because of — 
the authors’ failure to exploit their material. In| 
the end they give us only analyses of analyses, — 
like loose covers for loose covers. The critical 
reputation of Joyce, though large, remains 
largely ambiguous: we are left with a historical - 
aggregate of conflicting evaluations. 
Not that. Messrs. Kain and Magalaner are — 
* indifferent to the outcome; both are pro- 
nounced admirers of Joyce. Their method _ 
~ here is that of a nimble umpire who skips — 
nervously round the field of critical 
opinion in an effort to keep the game 
fair and free for all, but occasionally, 
overcome by enthusiasm, rushes in and — 
bites one of the players (usually an anti- 
Joycean) in the calf. Critically, of 
course, this isn’t cricket, but it is part of 
the eager American academic scene. Eng- 
lish studies of Joyce have for the most 
part been restrained and occasional (as 
with the recent publication of Joyce’s 
letters), for English critics-the ‘let’s- — 
get-this-straight’ school—have never — 
been quite happy in dealing with writers 
whose roundabout randybutt language 
‘develops continually’, in Dr. Leavis’ 
phrase, ‘ at the suggestion of the words’ 
rather than from ‘ the pressure of some- 
thing to be conveyed ’. Yet it is precisely q 
the power of words to form free and un- ~ 7 
committed alliances and constantly to 
extend the frontiers of meaning that most j 
appeals to the American mind with its 
tradition of change. ; 
Mr, Kain hints at other conditioning ‘ 
factors. ‘Joyce’, he says, ‘seems most 
vigorous—his future most assured—in- o 
the American college. Perhaps the situa- 4 
tion is a historical accident: censored — 
in Ireland, generally deplored, in spite wz 
of his recognised genius, by English 
scholars, Joyce and his works got a. head 
start as required study in the United 
States. Maybe the other English-speaking 
countries simply have not caught up. Or perhaps | 
it is America’s love of analysis, of. explication, — 
of puzzles . . .’. Perhaps, one says to oneself, — 
conning the Kain-Magalaner critical conspectus, — 
in this matter it is better to hasten slowly; for 


Kelleher, Ellon): die Asuciae academic 
mind has provided and provoked b 
critical insights, at its sopho-moronic 
it on been unbelievably begbicaer is a i 
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A new and invaluable compendium of vital information about all the 1816-1905 
world’s countries. 20 maps. 10s. 6d. net PETER FERRIDAY 


A fighter and an unflagging and_ virulent 
controversialist, Lord Grimthorpe’s long life 
centred round two celebrated public affairs— 
the designing and building of the Big Ben Clock 
and the rebuilding of St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
With Illustrations 21s net 


The Wells of Ibn Sa‘ud 
D. van der MEULEN 


* An exciting narrative with some shrewd things 


Odhams Encyclopaedia for Children 


New Impression. _The colour-illustrated encyclopaedia that is excitingly 
different. Over 2,500 illus. (half in colour). 25s. Od. net 


The Children’s Book of Games, 
Puzzies and Pastimes 


New Impression. A fascinating compendium of leisure-hour interests. 


aes LD) 


for ages 7-14. Over 200 illus. 
pe re heen Caeey erent Behe Philby eae pevuence agen 
} Hl tole of the esterner in the Near East.—The 
og poate From All Booksellers Financial Times. With Illustrations 25s net 


JOHN MURRAY 


2 superb dictionaries 
WEBSTER’s 
New International 


DICTIONARY | 


(1957 copyright printing) 


The ‘big Webster’ has the largest 
vocabulary of any English diction- 
ary. The entries are so full that 
it is as informative as a multi- 
volume encyclopaedia. 3,350 
pages, 600,000 vocabulary entries. 
Thousands of Illustrations. Bio- 


se ph ate 3 | graphical Dictionary. World Gazet- 
; aa teer. Synonyms and Antonyms. 
In Spain, ISABELITA : qF Two volumes or one. £15 15s. net 
is alegend. The famous > 
seer hy geo More Pleasure ca -BSTER’ 
nour of Queen Isa . Ps 
spnour oh 0 literally a You san make, your from your favourite records... New Collegiate 
fino of Kings. Only a choice a % . E.A.R.’s mastery of technical requirements and original- Ty y 
: hana < ; s : ees Ay: eee 
hag ee dozen sre or om fy at design are rongnt together in tne od Cie | | DCT IONARY 
‘ year; but all of that has pole node bse th radio reproduction (Home, Light, Third and Gram.) The New : Collegiate has been 
the mark of gréatness. VHF. Radioft, 55 9ns, at the touch of a knob. With three Loudspeakers, abridged directly from the great 
ISABELITA is worth a yaa Ne gee a eh 1 yam Ve New International to provide a 
CODRORSSUT ® vhen wou listen to music handy size dictionary, of the same 
Ask your wine merchant for it — wou high standard of scholarship. Over 


125,000 entries, 2,300 illustrations, 
1,230 pages. 50s. net. 
New *thumb-indexed style 60s. net 


with the 


: 1960 Chairside ... with VHF 

2: | A Gramophone and Switched Radio 

; batt wae @ The ideal companion for Table TV ! 
See and hear the opened E.A.R. 3 


Write for ane erage 
M, Grosvenor Street, W.1 
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he things they say! — 

the things they say! 
I see the en group throughout the world made a profit of £ ‘GOunallion 8g 
last year. So long as people go on making large profits, we're bound to get wage demands. 


{LB 
But you must keep a sense of proportion. £50 million isn’t big for US 


a business with assets of about £500 million and a turnover of £435 million. 


What do I.C.I. do with their profit, anyway ? 


From that £ 50 million profit £24 million went in taxes, both at home and overseas; and 
£16 million was retained to cover the increased costs of replacing plant and to strengthen — 
the business both at home and overseas. The cash distributed to 
a I.C.I.3s stockholders—less tax—was £9,200,000. i 
A tidy sum, all the same. . é 


Not so much when you remember the size of the business and the © 


_ large number of people who benefit from I.C.I.’s dividends. 


How many stockholders are there? = ee 


_. There are over 300,000 on the register. 


Who are these people? 


There are a few large stockholders—notably life insurance companies, pension funds, 
and investment trusts—but most I.C.I. stockholders are just ordinary citizens _ 7 
who’ve managed to save a bit—in fact, a fair cross-section of the British people. 
And their ranks are increasing every year, for 80,000-odd I.C.I. employees are 
being given I.C.I. stock under the Company’s Profit-Sharing Scheme. 


4 re 
se’s. work. A decade of 
ving gogues continues with ant- 
ry Fy to burrow for far-fetched Homeric 
and symbolic correspondences in 
and to excavate endless levels of 
familial, historical, mythological, geo- 
psychological, allegorical, analogical, 
what-have-you—in the running sands of 
ans Wake. The fragmented Joyce has be- 
me greater than the whole Joyce. In a letter to 
Weaver, he referred to himself as 
's Eye’; and many of his American 
etists remind one of those mysterious jig- 
y ants—mosaic monsters made up of jumbled 
gments of male and female tissues—which 
sre discovered some years ago on the island 
f Ireland’s Eye and its neighbouring headland 
Ea. E) of Howth. 


lan and Matcrtalisin: By Fred Hoyle. 
: - Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

$s one would expect, Mr. Hoyle’s book con- 
s many thought-provoking ideas about Man’s 
in the Universe. But whereas his previous 
books have been chiefly concerned with the 

Iniverse, and particularly with the ‘steady 
tate’ hypothesis and the ‘ continuous creation’ 


its dominant species. His approach 
described as materialistic; he refuses ‘to 
te Man and his environment into the 
tly exclusive categories of “ spiritual ” and 
+ material ”. Man is regarded as Petcaging to 
Universe ’. 
After a discussion of Communism, in which 
he points out that some of its manifestations are 
mot confined to Communist states and that 
many of its’ opponents (amongst whom he 
includes himself) ‘seem quite ready, and even 
us, to adopt methods that are strikingly 
ilar to those of the communists themselves ’, 
devotes a chapter to the Historical Record. 
His narrative is based upon. the results of 
logical research during recent decades, so 
well popularised by Professor Gordon Childe. 
-comes a chapter on the Significance of 
ustrialism; the use of inanimate energy to 
=e goods and our failure to adapt our 
economy and politics to this new situation. This 
leads to what is perhaps the heart of the enquiry 
—a chapter entitled ‘The Thing’. Mr. Hoyle 
believes fhat the great efflorescence of Mankind 
during the last few millennia, as opposed to the 
Stagnation of the hundreds that preceded them, 
is due to the accumulation of knowledge, most 
of which survived the collapse of successive 
r riers 4 
idea is not new; it is the cyclical 
eg of spiral progress; but he enriches that 
ry with a new idea derived from physical 
science, namely, that since knowledge is an 
organised structure, the whole body of know- 
ge ‘is something more than the units out of 
hich it is built’. He introduces the analogy of 
living organism built up with individual 
ells and claims that ‘in the development of 


i nest may not ‘ Biel Meer and 
: Iscia wanes of Chick we as ae ii 


aware? 


y of the human 


he sa most int smi idea, though 


sit des td poet | it is this 


Fair pets So and Hoyle’s * Thing’ 
seems to correspond to the conception of ‘ cul- 
ture” held by Professor Leslie White and other 
American anthropologists. There is much to be 
said for the analogy; we may suppose that the 
cells of a living body have a dim kind of con- 
sciousness, but that they can hardly conceive 
any idea of the whole organism of which they 
form parts. And just as they cannot live and 
fend for themselves if separated from it, so 
would the members of a highly organised human 
industrial society mostly perish if thrown out 
and forced to live on their own unaided 

The rest of the book is concerned with the 
problems (at present insoluble) presented by the 
relation of the individual to the community, and 
by the fantastic increase of population. 

The foregoing summary is too brief to do 
full justice to the stimulating ideas which this 
excellent book excites. We should now like to 
see them criticised and perhaps developed by 
someone who can tackle them from another 
angle, preferably an anthropological one. The 
cellular theory of society seems to the present 
reviewer to be capable of reconciling the views of 
such writers as Flinders Petrie (in his Revolutions 
of Civilisation), Childe (particularly in his Man 
makes himself) and certain cultural anthropolo- 
gists. But such a reconciliation demands a 
terrifying omniscience. 


Not Waving but Drowning. Poems by 

Stevie Smith. Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
The obscure forces governing poetic reputation 
have shown little interest in Miss Stevie Smith’s 
poems, and this:is unlikely to surprise either 
their author or her devoted readers; ‘art’, as 
she says, ‘is wild as a cat and quite separate 
from civilisation’. If there is blame for neglect 
it probably lies with Miss Smith’s fidelity to an 
exigent and rather peculiar Muse who is too 
cunning to allow herself to be taped, and too 
suspicious of the conformist nonconformity 
which makes the wheels go round. 

Or is it because Light Verse is only Light 
Verse? Certainly, at a quick glance, these poems 
might suggest that the Muse had put on the 
persona of a sophisticated and slightly acerbative 
Rose Fyleman, but we should be wary when 
this happens for we are likelier to meet the 
Furies than the fairies. Cocteau has a phrase 
somewhere about the music of Erik Satie ‘ de- 
ridiculising the sublime’; Stevie Smith has been 
driven’ to a more perilous undertaking—to de- 
whimsy the funny-peculiar or, as the serious 
French call it, the Absurd. The horrible thing 
about the funny-peculiar is that if looked at too 
closely it becomes very sinister indeed and every- 
one rushes for shelter—the French fo a meta- 
physic, the English to the creation of amiable 
grotesques. But Miss Smith does not take 
shelter. She faces facts, then? Yes, but not as 
party conferences face facts by the hasty incu- 
bation of excuses, There is a poem in her new 
volume called :‘ Will Man Ever Face Fact and 
not Feel Flat?’, and this question throws a 

'@00d deal of light on the poetic motives which 
dictate her art poétique, the control of the off- 

-and the half-rhyme she has brought to 

such | refinement : 

ho a3 1 to be Nothing ’ , said Eve, ‘ oh for a 

sation of consciousness ; 

th no more impressions beating in 

‘various experiences ’, 


The catastrophic let-down of the last line is an 
example of the precision-instrument which Miss 
Smith uses to reduce the funny-peculiar to flat 
fact. If this were all there was to it she would 
be no more than a virtuoso executant of ruthless 
rhymes; she is a poet because she discovers how 
to give the flat words a texture of innocence and 
tenderness, 

These poems are déchirant, they are not com- 
fortable at all. ‘I was much too far out all my 
life / And not waving but drowning’. It is clear 
that the temptation to abdicate from this lucid 
vision can be overwhelming; to die and have 
done, how often this beckons! The Muse will 
not allow it: 

Night and day I seek my Muse 

Seek the one I did abuse... 


. I have her now again 
Howling much worse, and oh the door is open. 


A History of Medieval Europe from 

Constantine to Saint Louis 

By R. H. C. Davis. Longmans. 25s. 
This book (which betrays its origin) is based on 
lectures delivered by Mr. Davis to students 
beginning their courses in history at University 
College, London, and it is apparent that his 
hearers were fortunate in their lecturer. For 
though there is little that is original in his treat- 
ment, he has managed to survey nine centuries 
of European history with an enthusiasm that 
never flags, and which is at times infectious. 


. His account of the transition between the Roman 


and the barbarian world is well conceived. 
Equally ambitious, though less happily executed, 
are the-chapters describing the long ecclesiastical 
process that led at last to the culmination of 
the political power of the Papacy in the time of 
Innocent III. Elsewhere limitation of space 
has produced superficiality, as in the short 
chapter on Islam, in the sixteen pages which deal 
with the ‘ first three crusades’, and in the short 
sections that are specifically concerned with 
monasticism. Fuller justice, however, is done 
by Mr. Davis to the great monarchies which 
arose in western Europe during the closing cen- 
turies of this era, : 
Mr. Davis writes with commendable lucidity, 
but also, it would seem, with undue haste. 
Further reflection might for instance have con- 
vinced him that it is hardly useful to summarise 
European history from the fourth century to the 
ninth as ‘a time of despair’. It is not illumina- 
ting to remark of Gregory IX that ‘he had 
thrown the greater part of Latin Christendom 
into chaos by initiating the fratricidal wars with 
the Empire in order that the Kingdom of God 
might be built on earth’. And surely it is a 
masterpiece of understatement to describe the 
basilica of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura as ‘a 
church of some importance’. Again, to cover 
the whole of his vast subject adequately would 
manifestly have been impossible, but, even so, 
more might have been said of architecture as the 
characteristic art of medieval Europe, and while 
Mr. Davis rightly speaks of the eleventh century 
as ‘one of the formative periods of European 
history’ he does not succeed in displaying its 
critical importance. 
. His book is, in short, uneven in quality, and 
it is most effective where it is least detailed. 
None the less, even if its publication is, in some 
sense, premature, it may yet be read with both 
pleasure and profit. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Old Worlds for New 


To STAY IN a house, as I have been doing, which 
has no television set is a soothing experience. 
Life there is wonderfully gradual and consecu- 
tive; one is not hurled from one hemisphere to 
another and back again in the course of a 
single evening, one’s company is not as un- 
expected or transitory .as, for instance, in a 
programme such as ‘ Tonight’, nor do women 
with misplaced voices, uncouth and meaning- 
less gestures, and terrifying grimaces serenade 
one in phrases of excruciatin® sentimentality. 
But although we did no viewing, television was 


“not entirely ignored. Occasionally we discussed 


it or, comparing notes with a past or present 
addict, tried to explain the curious fact, admitted 
by all viewers I know, that some of the visitors 
to our screens inspire in us a dislike much more 
deadly than any that we feel for anyone we 
meet face to face. On the other hand when it 
is a case of liking, the reason for it, I find, is 
simple. I am attracted at once to a broadcaster 
who is entirely honest, sincere and friendly. 
Good looks without these virtues cut very 
little ice and if used to attract produce, on 
me at least, a precisely opposite effect. But 
this business of antipathy is much more difficult 
to analyse. 

“Meet Jeanne Heal’ last week bore directly 
on this problem. She opened her programme by 
reading out some press cuttings highly un- 
favourable to her broadcasts and then introduced 
three journalists—Anne Edwards, Thomas E. 
Bergman, and Peter Buchan—and invited them 
to account for their only too-evident antipathy. 
It was not, I think, a wise invitation. The only 
hope of success for such a programme was that 
each critic should speak his or her mind not only 
with entire honesty but also without acrimony, 
and the recipient should accept it all without 
resentment. But that would have been expecting 
too much in this sinful world of ours, and under 
any conditions three-against-one- can hardly 
be regarded as fair play. In fact it proved to be 
a very uncomfortable programme in which the 
intensity’ of the critics’ feelings seemed to 
exceed anything they said to justify them and 
Miss Heal appeared as more of an innocent 
victim than, I think, she really is, And so this 
odd psycho-scientific problem © 
of long-range antipathy still 
awaits solution. 

Number twenty-one of 
“Buried Treasure’ next evening 
showed a film of ‘Home Life 
in the Stone Age’. The shots 
were made at Skara Brae in 
the Orkneys where there are 
late Stone Age houses of the 
second millennium B.c. which 
are unique in Britain. Here, in 
the absence of trees, house 
furniture and various other 
objects such as tools and beads 
were made of stone. Based on 
the evidence of these and other 


remains the film showed a 
neolithic paterfamilias with 
wife and children dressed in 
tailored skins, leading a 


_of-mutton bone and be- 
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cramped and uncom- 
fortable life in these 
primitive conditions. All 
t hiev's'a meso awia-s 
shocked when the head 
of the family, tossing 
restlessly on his stone 
bedstead, dug out of his 
heather mattress a leg- 


gan to gnaw at the re- 
mains of meat. Such 
beastly manners, I 
thought, were out of 
key with the level of 
intelligence shown in 
the house-building and 
furnishing. Doubtful 
points in this recon- 
struction were discussed 
by Glyn Daniel, Brian 
Hope-Taylor (author of 
the script), and Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler who 
took the view that we 
are apt to underrate the 
intelligence of neolithic 
man. Perhaps, then, the 
mutton-bone incident 
was a libel. The film of these dwellings was 
fascinating but I am constitutionally incapable of 
digesting attempts to vivify the historic past by 
play-acting, however well done, and in this 
case as in all others it detracted for me from the 
reality of the setting. 

I was glad to find on my return that 
‘Panorama’ had woken from its yearly aestiva- 
tion and still gladder to find it well up to its 
old standard. Its chief item was a film report 
on the present situation in Syria in which 
Woodrow Wyatt interviewed a number of 
important Syrians, including the Prime Minister 
and three or four millionaires, and a cross 
section of business men and men in the street. 
This broadcast seemed to me to lay convincingly 
the rumour that as a result of the Russian loan 
Syria is on the way to Communism. From 
Tuesday till the end of the week the B.B.C. 
provided daily broadcasts from Harringay Arena 
of the Horse of the Year Show which were a 
delight to watch. The musical drive of the 
heavy horses on Wednesday evening—the noble 
pairs of grey and black Shires, the Suffolks, 
Clydesdales. and the rest—was a magnificent 


A scene from ‘Buried Treasure: Home Life in the Stone Age’, on October 9 
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Sir Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S., former Astronomer. Royal, indicating the 
path of the Russian satellite in ‘ Frontiers of Science: Space Travel’, on 
October 11 


spectacle, and the jumping competitions were 
not only exhibitions of beautiful movement but 
intensely thrilling to watch. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 


ea ee 


at ll 


Doom and Decay — 


FOR WHOM do the bells toll? Why, for Jonathan 


Swift, for the Dean of St. Patrick’s. There, at © 


the end of ‘ Farewell to Greatness! ’ on Sunday, 


we left him in dolorous close-up, uttering his — 


Own commination service while the bells of St. 
Patrick’s tolled across Dublin for the birthday 
of the Dean: quite the glummest end to a 
television play we have had for a very long time. 

Maybe the planners, fitting this in hard upon 
the previous Sunday’s ‘What the Doctor 
Ordered’, were stirred by a mischievous sense 
of humour. Or perhaps it was a genuine wish 


for contrast. Whatever the reason, it took us by 


surprise. No doubt there will be many objections 
to my use of such epithets as ‘dolorous’ and 
‘glum’ for what should be the beginning of 
Swift’s tragic night, But though Micheal 


Mac Liammédir’s acting was — 


profoundly accomplished — to 
‘lesson in the outmoded virtue 


special sorrow for Swift. 
One is either moved by the 
story, or not. 


Vincent Carroll, who wrote 
‘Farewell to Greatness! ’, is 
among them. Yet it seems to 
me unlikely that his emotion 


of his political dealings, and 
his curious association with 


Vinewe io So eee 


has been generally communi- — 
cated. For one thing, in the 
time allowed, this could be — 
only a draft of the story. Those — 
fresh to Swift learned a ie 


see him approach the part was a — 


of attack—I could not feel any — 


~~ 


Several good ~ 
dramatists have been, and Paul — 
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“The Long Christmas Dinner’ on October 8, with (left to right) Mary Laura 
as Genevieve, Robert Gallico as Cousin Brandon, Honor Shepherd as 
Leonora, Gordon Sterne as Charles, and Faith Brook as Lucia 


in Dublin; duly heard of their deaths, saw Swift 
battered by grief, and left him turning to bitter 
frenzy. Well enough, I daresay, as a document, 
but without a real core as a drama. Swift can 
“be indicated, hardly explained, and Mr. Carroll 
was too ready on Sunday to help us by letting 
people tell each other what they knew already. 
Thus: ‘Ever since the Dean changed his name 
to Drapier and started writing explosive letters 
about the politics of this unhappy country . 

There were some impressive things. Flarold 
Clayton put us in the picture at once with his 
boldly direct production of the first scene for 
Swift and his Vanessa of the coming-on dis- 
position, Mr. Mac Liammédir and Norah Gorsen 
‘were here splendidly right: I began to hope 
that, after all, the race might be to the Swift. 
Then we started to dally and meander. Mr. 
Carroll may be intensely interested in the 
political jobbery of Queen Anne’s day, but he 
could not make it dramatically vivid, though 
Helen Shingler was a confident Mrs. Masham, 
and Michael Warre and Roderick Lovell, 
decoratively periwigged, strode about with 
decision. 

Mr. Mac Liammédir, using all his mobility of 
expression and his claret-toned voice, did his 
excellently theatrical best to force a way from the 
set and to bring Swift to an armchair on the 
other side of the fire. Even he could not 
persuade us that it was worth while, and that 
we should enjoy ourselves in watching this 
remarkable figure, ‘not a man of ordinary 
emotion ’, pass to Dublin (‘ the most wanton, the 
most destitute, and the most outrageous city 
on the face of the known globe’), bearing with 
him his heritage of ‘high philosophic love’. 

- The acting continued to be in key. It was 
some while since I had seen a play more 
sharply peopled than by Peggy Marshall, 
William Devlin, William Squire, and the others, 
and now. and again the piece did take one un- 
expectedly: for example, at Mr. Mac Liammoir’s 
turn of the head to reveal his ravaged face after 
the cathedral window had darkened. Still, for 
my part, I was greeting an actor’s technique, 
‘mot a dramatist’s device. Theatrically, Swift, 
like the sisters Bronté, might well be allowed to 
‘Test in peace. But no doubt Mr. Carroll, who 
a dramatist of quality, had to have his shot 
the Dean; and it must always be pleasant for 
ist to announce to us, in the course of 
play, the incontrovertible fact that Queen 
is dead. ~ 


I am very much afraid that the brand of 
melodrama represented by Martin Vale’s ‘ The 
Two Mrs. Carrolls’ is dead. Here, too, acting 
outmatched play, even if I felt dubious about 
a production that, with an interval thrown in, 
finished eleven minutes before time. (The 
planners were ready with a film on, I believe; 
medieval frescoes in Denmark). The play itself, 
you may remember, is about a husband with an 
unhappy trick of poisoning one wife when 
another woman turns up. All’s well: the first 
Mrs. Carroll; who has escaped, arrives on the 
Riviera in time to save the second. Self-conscious 
stuff now, though the third act is bound to 
keep some of its remembered tautness, and we 
were grateful to Michael Gough, with the 
sinister sob in his voice and the face of a 
tortured Boxer dog; Petra Davies, in despair; 
and, as the first wife, Pauline Jameson, 
who was so. striking in an ~ Edinburgh 
play, ‘The Hidden King’, that deserved 
more than its Festival weeks. Descending 
to the banalities. of Harriet Carroll, Miss 


‘The Two Mrs, Carrolls’, on October 10: Petra 
Davies as Sally, the second wife, and Michael 
Gough as Geoffrey Carroll 


A scene from ‘ Farewell to Greatness’ 
Peggy Marshall as Stella, Micheal Mac Liammédir as "Jonathan Swift, and 
William Squire as Dr, Sheridan 


on October 13, with (left to right) 


Jameson carried them off like the artist she is. 

» Similarly, we can congratulate the company 
of ‘The Long Christmas Dinner’, as staged by 
Finlay J. Macdonald. I believe myself that 
Thornton Wilder’s journey across ninety years, 
through the generations and through the 
turkeys, is meant above anything for the sound- 
radio theatre. Imagination does more than the 
visual wiggery-jokery; but for me, however it 
is done, the play must raise an unfashionable 
lump in the throat. For the rest, firm applause 
to Bela Siki, Sunday’s pianist; mild grunts to 
the week’s Variety. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
To What End? 


IT IS INTERESTING, if invidious, to distinguish 
between great dramatists and commercially suc- 
cessful playwrights, though it does not follow 
that the best dramas can be appreciated only by 
the smallest audiences. Terence Rattigan is 
usually placed at the top of the second category; 
but in his more substantial plays there is a cen- 
tral dramatic intuition, an insight into one 
character, that would put the piece in the top 
class if it were not embedded in a whole whose 
quality is only that of the capable craftsman. 
One symptom of this disappointing dualism is 
that this dramatist draws back from tragedy to 
cautious rather than convincing happy endings. 
Crocker-Harris, Hester in ‘The Deep Blue Sea’ 

and the Winslow boy are driving towards 
disaster, but each eludes it in a way that is 
theatrically effective rather than dramatically 
satisfying. This characteristic swerve away from 
calamity is forcéd upon our attention when, as 
in the current Home Service Terence Rattigan 
Festival, the three plays are heard in quick 
succession, 

Of the two Rattigan plays last week, ‘The 
Deep Blue Sea’ is the later and undoubtedly 
very much the better. Since the war particularly, 
important playwrights in all the main theatrical 
capitals have felt obliged to give us some reason 
why life should be worth living. We may choose 
between the rather bleak beliefs of Sartre, who 
would put us voluntarily in step with a revolu- 
tionary historic process, Eliot, who has a few 
vacancies for those with a sacrificial vocation, or 
Aldous Huxley, who offers non-attachment with 
a Gioconda smile. In ‘The Deep Blue Sea’ Mr, 
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A choice of 8 cruises from 15 to 25 


days, each sailing from 
SOUTHAMPTON 


between December 1957 
and March 1958 


Depending upon which cruise you 
choose, the ports of call include: 


‘MADEIRA 
_ TENERIFFE 


LAS PALMAS 
CASABLANCA 
GIBRALTAR 
LISBON 
CHERBOURG 


TANGIER- 
TUNIS 
MALTA 
MESSINA 
NAPLES 
PALMA 
(Majorca) 


by T.s.s. NEPTUNIA 
and T.s.s.NEW YORK 


For devils and 


brochures apply any 


Travel Agent or 


GREEK LINE 


Dept. L. 1. 


LONDON W.1. 


28 PICCADILLY, 
Tel: REGENT 4141 


‘turn 5 UN WARDS within the sterling area 


to the New World islands of delight! Ahead lies a eee holiday a 


with Cunatd as your gracious escort, the j iousaey itself 


xe be no less memorable! 


BERMUDA ° JAMAICA 


THE BAHAMAS 


_ CARONIA ° JAN UARY 2 from Southampton v via Havre Z 


Return MEDIA * MARCH 2 or 30 
from Hamilton, Bermuda to Liverpool 
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g con i fates or metaphysical arti- 
_ respiration. Hester, having made a fine 
of her love-life, tries to gas herself, The 


fell, and probably does 
9 be convincing the force that makes Hester 
cide to use the little domestic fire to warm 
rself to life again and not for self-slaughter 
be dramatically evoked. In the broadcast 

d as in the stage Late aati it sim- 


.<The Be Blue Sea’ 
ut better play if it ended as catastrophically as 
its beginning threatens, It would be a great play 

it ended as it does but with enough dramatic 
to make that ending compelling. On the 
don stage it was so memorably acted by 
Peggy Ashcroft and others that their radio suc- 
ee could not possibly have done better. 
Mary Wimbush, Joan Sanderson, and the men 
‘did it very well in Val Gielgud’s generally excel- 
Jent production. One trivial point irritates me: 
although the gas has run out in the meter it is 
possible to light it immediately in the kitchen. 
‘This might be technically possible, but is 
Aramatically suspect. 
_ The central situation of ‘The Winslow Boy’ 
ae gripped, in the Home Service production 
by Wilfrid Grantham, with Michael Hordern 
peeping the counsel who defends the cadet 
charged with stealing a postal-order well on the 
right side of melodrama, But the sentimental 
‘complications in the family fighting for justice 
seemed trite: the stricken father, the daughter’s 
broken engagement, loyal family help, and so on. 
The boy himself drops into the background and 
the last-minute victory in the courts is un- 
explained. On what evidence was the Winslow 
boy acquitted? We never knew; and what has 
been said above about the ending of ‘ The Deep 
Blue Sea’ applies to this play also, but more 
forcibly. 

' The Third Programme gave us an over-long 
variation by Jules Romains on what might have 
‘been a theme by Pirandello. Why a reputable 
‘academic geographer should have described a 
gold-mining town in South America that did 
not exist is also not explained. But the descrip- 
‘tion calls it into existence in time to save his 
reputation. This satirical idea passes into 
another, rather too much as though the author 
got bored halfway. We are shown how the new 
El Dorado grows into an old-fashioned tyranny. 
I got bored too. 
_ Another sort of ‘ Private Dreams and Public 
‘Nightmares’ was introduced by its producer, 
Donald McWhinnie, as the B.B.C’s ‘first 
‘serious attempt to find out whether we can con- 
vey a new kind of emotional and intellectual 
experience by means of what we call radiophonic 
effects’. Lines written by Frederick Bradnum 
were illustrated by a range of artificial sound- 
effects concocted in the studio, some of which 
were described i in the script as “ snore-like noise ’, 
*a series of tin-can bangs ’, ‘soft noises 
suggestive of snuggling’, and. merely ‘rude 
se’ This experimental programme was, and 
s no doubt’expected to be, a target for critical 
pleasantries. I thought it offered considerable 
re) nities for, say, a radio treatment of the 
hosts that ate t — on the night before 
WOTTD Fi 


Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
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On Third and Three 
peace os I was sug- 


le heard on the air 


a 
2 re =< 
Be. ies 


goes from bad to worse, she is about to try . 


happen in real life. But. 


se much to do with the reluctance of the 
agnostic to proselytise as with the B.B.C.’s fear 
of disturbing a hornet’s nest of religious contro- 
versy. Last week, in the Third Programme, Mr. 
Stephen Toulmin gave a talk which was one of 
e rare exceptions proving this general rule. 
With a nice nineteenth-century touch he called it 
“an agnostic’s apology’, but there was nothing 
in it of the worried agnosticism of past genera- 
tions, no trace of longing for a lost age when 
devotion was simplicity itself. Mr. Toulmin 
described himself as a ‘ hereditary agnostic’, and 
believed his state of mind to be typical not merely 
of most of his generation and class, but of our 
whole age, when the claims of religion have lost 
their meaning and the mass of people in the 
western world are essentially without belief in 
God. 

Up to this point I had been applauding Mr. 
Toulmin for an honest expression of that modern 
form of rationalism which is quite unhostile to 
religious belief because it is unable to take it 
seriously. But here he seemed to be taking belief 
in religion and belief in God as synonymous, 
particularly when he suggested that millions of 
nominal but non-practising Christians were 
really in the same spiritual position as himself. 
In logical terms that may be so—those who are 
not for Christianity are against it—but the one 
certain thing that can be learnt from the history 
of religion is that reason can never enter into so 
primitive an urge as belief in God. Even an 
absolute spiritual, ethical, and religious torpor is 
not sufficient reason to be fished up in Mr. 
Toulmin’s agnostic net if there is the remotest, 
most meaningless claim to a belief in a divinity. 
And that claim is, I think, usually made. By 
augmenting the agnostic forces in this way Mr. 
Toulmin raised questions he did not seem pre- 
pared to answer. Isn’t the religious revival, which 
Mr. Toulmin suggests is only ‘ officially’ in 
progress, a sign that we are still partly dominated 
by the absurd, pragmatical idea of expedit esse 
deos? 

Unlike most philosophers on the air Mr. 
Toulmin spoke with great simplicity and 
lucidity, without in any way speaking down. On 
the same evening I listened to a programme on 
Network Three which made me squirm in sym- 
pathy for the poor wretched dons and museum 
curators who had to put over their information 
about the age of the Venerable Bede in the form 
of a bogus conversation. One could see them 
seated glumly round the microphone, each with 
his script, each valiantly but hopelessly. trying to 
give the impression that he had just that moment 
thought of what he was saying. I’m certainly far 
from attacking the idea of a number of experts 
combining in such a programme, but why could 
they mot be allowed to discuss the subject 
naturally ? Presumably because, being who they 
are, they would inevitably discuss it at a higher 
level than would be thought proper for Network 

‘ But if such series as this—on ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon England ’—are going to be a feature of 
Network Three they will have to devise some 
better form for it. It seemed to me that it 
did not even succeed in producing an ordered 
argument and a coherent picture of the time. 
This would have been done far better by one 
speaker with an acquaintance with all the 
specialist fields, 

- As a result of influenza I have been able to do 
some fairly careful comparative anatomy of the 
Spoken Word on the Home Service, Network 

Three, and the Third Programme during the 
past week, It had been rumoured that Network 
Three would leave more room on the Home Ser- 
vice for quiz programmes and cinema organs. In 
fact the number of literate programmes seems to 
be roughly the same. There is little chance that 
ag documentaries will go over to Network 

Three. There was a particularly good docu- 
mentary on Shackleton, by James and Margery 


oe 
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Fisher, based on their forthcoming biography 
of him, but using a great deal of tape-recorded 
material. There was something very moving in 
listening ‘to the old men’s memories of their 
days in the Antarctic with the ‘ Boss’. I think I 
could listen to as many programmes as the 
B.B.C. offers where tape-recorded reminiscences 
are used. Whatever their subject they rarely fail 
to entertain. It is a form which has been used 
a great deal on the Third Programme for por- 
traits of great writers of our century, but it hasn’t 
been exploited enough in other ways. Perhaps 
the released space in the Home Service will 
allow some experiment along these lines. 
MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 
Rubbra and Vaughan Williams 


EDMUND RUBBRA’S new symphony, his seventh, 
received its first performance in London, and its 
first broadcast, last week a few days after its 
production by the Birmingham Orchestra for 
which it was commissioned by the Feeney Trust. 
It proved to be a characteristic product of the 
composer’s serious and contemplative mind 
which cares more for spiritual beauty than for 
the mundane graces, and expresses his thought 
in a musical language that, without being recon- 
dite or perversely idiosyncratic, makes no con- 
cessions to idle listening. ~ 
Rubbra has been compared often enough with 
Brahms. But, while his attitude to the symphony 
as a musical form is of a Brahmsian seriousness, 
his treatment of the form in his recent works 
bears no relation to the ‘classical’ procedures. 
The first movement of the new symphony is yet 
one more example of Rubbra’s ability to create a 
movement that grows with seeming naturalness 
out of a single idea, which unfolds and expands 
as the movement proceeds. This is the antithesis 
of the old dramatic conflict between themes and 
keys which is finally resolved in the tonic 
recapitulation. It is not Rubbra’s invention. It 
had been used by Sibelius, most strikingly in his 
Fifth Symphony, and, as we heard on Wednes- 
day last week, in Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Pastoral’. 
It is also a difficult and dangerous form in un- 
skilled hands, for it can lead to aimless digression 
and shapelessness, But Rubbra is skilled in con- 
trolling his material and in creating a sense of 
relevance and organic development. 
Whether the new symphony is ‘as good as’ 
r ‘better than’ the sixth, is at present a matter 
for conjecture. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that 
the work should have been produced so soon 
after the change in the direction of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra. Mr. Panufnik is, we 
know, a capable conductor, but it was evident 
that last week he was not getting the best out 
of his new orchestra. The first movement of a 
concerto by Vivaldi was a hurry-scurry and 
seemed to justify the recent attempt, foiled by 
the Musicians’ Union, to have some of the 
string-players tested for competence. And Hans 
Henkemans, an excellent pianist, had some diffi- 
culty in keeping his head above water in Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor, So although I have not 
had a sight of the score, it is not unfair to sug- 
gest that the middle movement of Rubbra’s sym- 
phony needed -lighter handling and_ brisker 
playing. I camnot believe that the composer 
intended anything as stodgy as we heard. So the 
balance of the work was upset by the lack of 
contrast with the two slow or slowish outer 
movements, the last being a grave passacaglia 
culminating in a fugal epilogue of like solemnity. 
The next evening we partook of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s celebration of .Vaughan 
Williams’ eighty-fifth, birthday. It was a good 
idea to revive the neglected ‘ Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony, whose quiet contemplation of beauty first 
revealed to many of us the originality and 
lovableness of this great man. And individual 
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10ugh it is, like each of his symphonies, it falls 
vitably into its place in the pattern of his 
life, foreshadowing in particular the 
Desks in ‘ Job’, which was played in 
ap second part of the concert but not broadcast. 
t was an unhappy accident that prevented Sir 
Adrian Boult from sharing in this tribute to the 
omposer whose finest i interpreter he has always 
een, but Basil Cameron, stepping into his place 
tt short notice, secured from the L.P.O. a. per- 
ormance of the symphony that was worthy of 
occasion, even if lacking, in the first move- 
nent, suppleness and breadth. 
_ Neither of the two one-act operas performed 
n the Third Programme during the week scored 
more than an outer on the radio target. 


HERE were originally only twelve 
- poems making up the little verse tragedy 

which Wilhelm Miiller, the poet, called 
“Die Winterreise’. Schubert set these 
welve poems to music and they form Part I of 
uis song-cycle ‘ Winterreise’. Later on, Miller 

xpanded his original scheme by inserting twelve 
more poems, but Schubert, when he encountered 
he enlarged sequence, merely set the added 
goems as they came and assembled them as 
art-II of his song-cycle. This arbitrary pro- 
eeding makes hay of Miiller’s sequence of the 
hree days and three nights which his distracted 
over spent on the wintry road, and it is im- 
yossible to fit Schubert’s songs into any logical 
uuccession of events. That is the reason, to give 
me example, why ‘Die Post’ fits so oddly in 
he song-cycle. 

Miiller’s hero in ‘ Die Winterreise’ combined 
wo fashionable figures in the literature of the 
lay: the frustrated lover, whose despair leads to 
madness or suicide, and the man who, wander- 
ng from place to place, is symbolic of a quest 
Or experience and ultimate truth. In Goethe 
hese two abstractions inspired such powerful 
onceptions that they influenced the whole of 
Suropean literature: Werther, the despairing 
over, and Wilhelm Meister, the roving seeker 
fter truth. 

Miiller’s sentimental values lead to nothing 
ike so powerful a creation as either of these two 
haracters. His situation is yaguely outlined, the 
yintry journey is undefined, the monologues of 

wan tell us simply of his desperate 
ntrospection and the misery from which mad- 
1ess is the only escape. But Miiller’s poetic fancy, 
laying over the scene, evokes an admirable 
eries of short poems in which the sentiments of 
he lover are embodied in the natural setting. 
The fickleness of his sweetheart is remembered 
S the weathercock swings in the bitter wind; a 
vill-o’ eae like a last flicker of hope, leads 
nim momentarily from his path; the dreams of 
i and love fade in the winter dawn 
the frost-flowers fade on the window-pane; 
he capering madness at the close of the song- 
cle is embodied in his resolve: to link his 
tunes with the beggar who plays the hurdy- 
rdy at the roadside. Many of Miiller’s poetic 
meeits are happy: they have relevance and 
int. The frozen stream, the last fluttering 
ye cde snow-bound Jandscape, all these help 
intensify the emotional outpourings of the 
less happy. ‘In ‘ Der Lindenbaum 


tow the wanderer’s hat from his herd 
to Pick it up; the fancy 


Miiller’s and Schubert’s 
By MAURICE J. 
The song-cycle will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, October 21 (Third) 


Mihalovici’s * Phédre’ did not rise to the dignity 
of its subject as displayed by Euripides and 
Racine, and musically it sounded already dated 
in its attempt to assimilate the inventions of 
Stravinsky during the nineteen-thirties and apply 
the ill-digested lessons to more conventional 
procedures, Only in the last five minutes was 
there any real sense of tragedy. The rest was 
neurotic and «gnoble. 

Busoni’s ‘ Arlecchino’ which was given two 
studio performances under the direction of 
Rudolf Schwarz suffers from the eclectic and 
allusive style in which it is written. In the gay 
production at Glyndebourne the burlesque made 
a good entertainment, but if we do not see the 
absurd Leandro parodying the conventional ges- 


‘ 
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has upset. all the commentators. But Miiller’s 
psychology may not perhaps deserve all the scorn 
that has been heaped upon it. To retrieve his hat, 
the lover must retrace his steps, and the poem 
has emphasised that whatever happens the seduc- 
tive whisper of the tree must be ignored: he 
must not, dare not, turn back. 

Apart from a few obscurities, each of Miiller’s 
twenty-four poems, as has been said, clearly pre- 
sents a definite emotional state provided with a 
definite natural setting. To such poems Schu- 
bert’s response was immediate. There were no 
intellectual or philosophical problems like those 
he faced in Goethe or Heine. The sentiment 
directly awakened his inexhaustible melody, the 
scene gave him the hint for its pianistic clothing. 
Details are unnecessary from music so familiar 
to the listener. In song after song Schubert 
creates such an unforgettable fusion of melody, 
mood, and picturesque sound-painting that 
‘ Winterreise’ is acclaimed as one of music’s 
supreme achievements in the varied depiction of 
the moods of heartbreak, regret, and consolation. 

How has the miracle come about? How is it 
that so outmoded a literary abstraction as a jilted 
and - despairing lover, crazily wandering the 
roads of a winter landscape, has fastened on the 
imagination and won the affection and admira- 
tion of the passing generations to whom the 
appeal of Miller’s hero has become more and 
more remote? The answer surely lies in the fact 
that Schubert’s genius has elevated the signifi- 
cance of both the man and the purpose of his 
wandering, Listening to the supreme songs as 
one follows another we forget that the motive 
of the roving figure is jilted love and his road 
through an. actual wintry countryside. He be- 
comes, in Schubert’s conception, a symbol of 
man himself, bewildered, frustrated, receiving no 
answers to his questions, no real hope in his 
despair. ‘A stranger I came hither, a stranger 
I depart’, sings Miiller’s hero at the outset, and 
in Schubert’s ‘Gute Nacht’ it is the cry of 
humanity itself. The bleak. winds blow on the 
spirit, The loneliness of the wanderer is. the 
loneliness of every human soul. The post-horn, 
the will-o’-the-wisp, they are the deceptions 
which beckon all men from the true path; the 
charcoal burner, the hurdy-gurdy man, the sleep- 
ing villagers become in Schubert symbols of 
spiritual warmth just as the baying. dogs and 
the raven suggest indefinable terrors. In ‘ Der 
Lindenbaum’ the poet longs for a vanished 
summer, and in ‘ Frihlingstraum’ he looks in 
vain for the approach of spring. But Schubert 
so intensifies these sentiments that the music of 
the first song is a very embodiment of man’s 
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tures of the old-style tenor—Murray Dickie 
made himself up to look like Bonci—his music 
merely sounds like inferior Donizetti. Not that 
the performance did not go with high spirits or 
missed the points of Dent’s English translation. 
The trouble is that so many of the points are 
rather feeble, as no doubt were the jokes of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. Among the singers Geraint 
Evans particularly distinguished himself, no 
doubt because he has played the part of the 
absurd Abbé on the stage. Alexander Young 
made what could be made of Leandro and 
Marion Lowe sang charmingly as Colombina. 
Raf de la Torre was forceful rather than mer- 
curia] in the speaking part of Arlecchino, who in 
this radio version acted also as compere. 
DyYNELEY Hussey 


‘Winterreise’ 
BROWN 3 


longing for the lost age of innocence; the second 
has the universality of Shelley’s ‘If winter comes, 
can spring be far behind? ” 

This achievement of Schubert’s, the giving to 
Miiller’s localised and contemporary verse such 
eternal values and significance, suggests that the 
tragedy of ‘ Winterreise’ was latent in him and 
that Miuller’s poems released that power. Would 
the result have been the same had the poet been 
Goethe, or Shakespeare? The very insufficiency 
of Miller led to Schubert’s achievement; great 
poetry often says the last word and leaves little 
for the composer to add. Miller glimpsed his 
vision imperfectly, but it was enough to show 
Schubert how to realise in music a perfect con- 
ception of what the poet had only half seen. 

Schubert ‘composed Part I of ‘ Winterreise’ 
early in 1827. His first draft, heavily corrected, 
still exists and has become readily available in 
an excellent facsimile reproduction. It shows 
many marked differences in detail from the 
printed edition. From time to time critics, and 
the more thoughtful type of singer, examine the 
first draft of these twelve songs and wonder 
whether the published edition is perhaps a 
corrupt version of Schubert’s conception, and 
even consider the possibility of resurrecting the 
songs as they stand in the first draft. 

It would be doing Schubert a disservice were 
this ever carried out, and for these reasons. 
Haslinger, the Viennese publisher of ‘ Winter- 
reise ’, prepared a fair copy of Schubert’s rough 
draft and sent it to the composer for his ap- 
proval. Not only did Schubert revise it, he 
altered many details and in one case made a 
radical change. Haslinger’s manuscript is now 
available for students in the Vienna City Library. 
It alone rules out the possibility that the first 
draft should carry any authority as a textual 
source. But it raises another difficulty. If it is 
compared with the first edition (published in 
January, 1828) we find throughout more dis- 
parities and alterations. One asks, should the 
first edition, then, be corrected, if not from the 
first draft, from Haslinger’s copy? Again the 
answer is ‘no’, for Schubert not only corrected 
bur also altered the actual proofs of the first 
edition. Like many another author, he found it 
impossible to refrain from last-minute refine- 
ments and changés even when his music was 
engraved. A close examination shows that the 
engraver has introduced these final changes on 
the engraved plates themselves. .The first edition, 
Schubert’s Op. 89: Part I, represents the com- 
poser’s final conception and as such invalidates 
both the first draft and Haslinger’s fair copy as 
serious sources for the songs of ‘ Winverreise *s 
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Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand-woven and 
finished IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 
Beware of imitations. 


ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 
life-boats start out on their errand - 
| of mercy. But without your support 
the Life-boat Service itself would be 
- on the rocks. Send a donation, no 
matter how small, to:— 


NN LOOK FOR ts MARK ROYAL NATIONAL 
eerraxtl  . ONTHECLOTH > tee thee LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ; 
keel LOOK FOR THISLABEL an 178 sf 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
FACSIMILE OF he ne TPAD APPEARS ON THE GARMENT WARIS Ww , ED: ‘ Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


MADE %.4 100% PuRE WOOL 


Secretary: Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
inde ER as We ee : . . soled 


\ 


Bx: 
eee: WITH CREAM SAUCE 


8 TWO PERSONS you will need : 


 $ oz. of butter 

5 emi sy crean} (ox. tep of milk) 
2 oz. of mushrooms. 

‘$ oz. of shallots 

- Tot of cooking sherry 

_ Spot of oil and a little lemon juice 


the sherry and reduce by half; 


serve immediately. 
LEONARD NICE 


= 


gee BRAISED RICE 
For two persons you will need: 
4 oz. of Patna rice 

2 oz. of finely chopped onions 


Fe 1 oz, of butter 


— 


— Crossword No. 1,429. 


value 30s., 


3 


34 re 2-Ib. roasting chicken or two fillets of chicken — 


Dip the best parts of the chicken in seasoned 
uur and cook gently in butter and oil on 
the top of the stove for approximately three 
“minutes. Remove from the pan and keep warm. 
Add finely chopped ‘shallots to the pan and 
for a few moments; add the peeled sliced 
ms and cook for a further few minutes; 
a add the 
cream and boil for a few moments, Correct the 
‘seasoning and finish with a few drops of lemon 
pice. Pour the sauce over the prepared chicken 


— About the Home’ (Television) 


“ e Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
fe 21s, and 12s, 6d, respectively 


- Broadeast Bipestions for the 


1 pt. of good white stock 
Seasoning 


.. Sweat the onions with the butter without 


"colouring them, add the rice and heat for a few 
_ Moments (again without colouring the ingredi- 


ents). Add the stock, bring to the boil, season, 
cover with a tight-fitting lid and cook gently i in 
a moderate oven for approximately 18 minutes. 
When cooked, mix with a fork, adding a knob 
of butter. Half. an ounce of grated Parmesan 
cheese may be added. 
3 LEONARD NICE 
— About the Home’ (Television) 


VIRGINIA BAKED. HAM 


Soak a joint of gammon or ham in cold water 
overnight to remove all excessive saltiness. Next 
day put it in a saucepan, cover with cold water, 
add one or two bay leaves and, if you like, a 
bunch of mixed herbs. Bring to the boil and 
skim well. Then reduce the heat and simmer 
slowly until the ham is cooked and tender, 
allowing about 25 to 30 minutes to the pound, 
according to the size and thickness of the ham. 

Set ‘aside to cool slightly, then take it out of 
the water and remove the skin, This will peel 
off easily if the ham is properly cooked. Pile 


about one-eighth of an inch of brown sugar all. 


over the fat, pressing it in, sprinkle with cinna- 


+ 
Tongue-tied. By Jow 


book tokens, 


< Biiocas = first post on Thursday, October 24. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 


¥ ~ envelopes containing them. should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 


_ London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
Nee ts words the Editor’s decision i is final 

* ie. - 4 

"There are Afty-three single Hehts and eight double lights. SINGLE LIGHTS—ACROSS 

Lue ts are the ish equivalents of foreign 

© -words t have English “homonyms, and the clues refer :: — Spreng aus Petacy oat QO 

_ to these poner Thus the clue A flower with regret 12. A king, rolling or drawing (3) 

Would give and STREET would be entered in the #43. Forward, lads! I’ll go into the breech (6) 
diagram. Bach’ double light consists of the English 15 Ss 

4 . Scotland get a single from a neat stroke (3) 

> gta’ Spann) ee oe =i ee ents * If music be the food of love, play on’. On her? (S) 
"are drawn from thirty-five ek words, ten Spanish, four ae Stall iets n RB. What a shooter is, just before (5) 

_ ‘Germ oy an, three Latin and one Italian, The unchecked letters 22. Of the 6) palate (5) 

Ray _be to form 10 HIER HUIC TO SPEAK — 38° Aperture (7) 


EERIE OR UNRULY, Accents are 


. PELPPLERP PPE 
: SE a aReaeaee 
A= CESS Shea 
ia 
Zz 
+ al 
tr 


, ( fS ee aa 
oo Sd de 


ee! Ss 


Pal 
=e 
et 
i i 


ignored 


- 45. Take game: 


> SR. See 8 
(10. 


He gives you a helping spoon or purse (5) 

30. Not quite a maid, unfortunately (4) 
ak 9 down R, 33. Arithmetical relation (5) 

. Birds for baked dishes (4) 
33: See 31R. 

. The dear Frenchman is SNeriond of women (6) 
36K, Animal that frightens by night (4) 
38. Short notice (2) 

I go among the errant and put them right (7) 
aA spot too much? It is for him (3) 
44, Material from a beam with no back (5) 
itll make a familiar spread (5) 
as pea Page? perhaps, like chalk and cheese (9) 

. What's in me is likely to be this (4) 

eRe ws remite hesitation reveals the underground worker 


59. ae here and there, before you’re told twice (3) 
62. Demand and take (5) 
*63R, eg home cold instead of hot (4) 


. x 39D, 
69R. It comes dear to act rashly (4) 


{ DOWN 
che et aS be Tie § ae — 
arren drop (4 
oR Doutie page to ventilate & 
~ 6. Moving without motive (4) 
7, Separate into homogeneous groups ( ay 
8. The pinged little creature nearly fell! (3) 


homes -for collapses (5) 

_ 22. Flow a river to an ancient city (4) 
_ 14. Holy-water vessel in the province of Ontario (4) 
rgains in 4 
. Slope and disposition of an alien (3) 

on a-river (3) 
Be Siban a superadded charm on an old masterpiece (6) 
eK critic (6) 


iF Be wi i 


a guinea less in payment (3) 


Housewife 


mon, add a layer of fine breadcrumbs, pressing 
gently in, and stick whole cloves into the fat 
about an inch apart. Bake in a slow oven for 
an hour, A pleasant ‘extra’ is to place sliced 
apple rings round about, which will absorb the 
flavour of the sweetness and the fat, and are 
delicious served with the ham either hot or cold. 
MOLLy WEIR 


Notes on Contributors 


JeAN-Lours GAGNON (page 593): editor of the 
newspaper La Réforme 

STEPHEN TOULMIN (page 601): Professor of 
Philosophy, Leeds University, since 1955; Uni- 
versity Lecturer in the Philosophy of Science, 
Oxford, 1949-55; author of The Philosophy 
of Science: an Introduction, The Place of 
Reason in Ethics, etc. 

GwyYN WILLIAMS (page 603): Professor of 
English, University of Libya, Benghazi 

H. A. T. Carp (page 605): joint Head of 
Dartington Hall School; formerly Senior 
Educational Psychologist to the L.C.C. 

FRANK Davis (page 607): contributor to the 
Illustrated London News and other periodi- 
cals; author of Chinese Fade, The Collector's 
Week End Book 


39, 68 across, 58R. Cause (8) 

41. Half-a-dozen English are competing (3) 

46. Look at York! (3) 

48R. Last stand that’s taken in our railways (4) 

51. Yes, it’s the end of another day (2) 

53R. Blaze away less than Gigli or Johnnie Ray (5) 
. Manifests his credo in company (3) 

+ See 39. 

. A dreadful ride (4) 

- See 19A, 


DOUBLE LIGHTS 


4R and 67-66. (French, Latin 4) 
*5R and 25. (French, Latin 4) 
11 and 70, 43R. (German, French 4) 
21 and 52k. (French, Latin 5) 
26 and 54. (Spanish, French 5) 
83 and 44D. (French, Spanish 3) 
55R and 56R. (French, German 2) 
60R and 65R. (Spanish, French 2) 
*To be taken as imperative forms. 
R = reversed, 


Solution of No. 1 A27 


iRTols ti Pxl’aFcFolL [| 
Almip friols{1 joPelt fo) 
aaa POL 


a Ble mion Tibi 


! fi sjotr \T|o} 
RCIGIATB ate tite toet aie 
“NOTES J 
Characters: Rosina (‘ Barber of Seville’); Colline (‘La 
Bohéme ’); Ambrosio (‘ Barber of Seville”); Montano 
e Otto *); Masetto (Don Giovanni’); Marullo (* Rigo- 
letto ’); Suzuki-(* Madame Butterfly *); Benoit and Mimi 


(‘La Bohaaae ”); Salome (‘ Salome ’); Radames ¢ Aida ”); 
Borsa (‘ Rigoletto os Zerlina (‘Don Giovanni’); Berta 
(‘ Barber of Seville’); Tamino (‘ Magic Flute ”); Ines (‘ Il 
Trovatore ’); Leonora (‘ 1 Trovatore’); Pamina (* Magic 
Flute ’); Goro (‘ Madame Butterfly ’?); Monterone (‘ Rigo- 
letto ’ 


Across: bs Eider (Water Babies), 12, Do-O.K. 13. two 
mngs. . @olio. 15. * Crane. 20. Literal. 23R. * A 
knob. a * E-lati-on. 28. Up-end. 29. Air-t(o). 30. two 


mngs. 32. two mngs. 34, * Loess. 35 & 43R. Gar-ner (oli). 
86. * Gies. 39. two mngs. 40 & 38R. * I-sot-opes, 41, 
N-one-t. 42, Ane-nt, 44. Aba(lone), 45. bit 

Down: 1R.-Lake Como: (Gia)como P. 2. (F)irk(in). 3. 
No-on, 4. As-tat-ki(n). 5, (Mendadcit(ys,” 6R. H-oo000, 
7. * Till. 8. Neo-n. 9. * Gore. 11. D-i-all-ing (even = 
one all). 16R.  Be(liev)e(* vile). 17. Mome(nt). 18. 
A-nub-is. 19, * Took. 21, * Until set. 22. * Load. 24. 
* Maul. 25. Unto(d), 27. Cat-ena. 31R, * Sauce. 33K. 
two mngs. 37, Gob(bet). 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: Miss L. M. Collins 
(Purley); 2nd_prize: W. Purbrick (Wallington); 
3rd prize: L. T. Whitaker (Bournemouth). 


: 632- 


“Study at 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
_. You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence" or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
. examinations (in some cases two). You can 
. do al) your reading for these in your leisure 
_ hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
b= (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
- 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
: Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
: women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D, PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 


for a DEGREE |} 


“Courses of Home Study for 


“GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for London University. ‘General 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B. gv B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B.,. 
B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). Also for General 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
Bar (Pts. I and ID, Teachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations, 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified — 
_ Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. ~ 


%* PROSPECTUS COnaIEIDE full information. free from the a 
res UNIVERSITY | ee 
~ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE .__ 


ie eit -you have’ talent you nad 3 
succeed on your own, by trial 


give up in despair. You may think — 
that writing either comes naturally, 3 
or not at all, forgetting that 
_ painters, musicians and all other 

craftsmen had to. learn their art 
. from those _who. knew more than 3 
they. = ae 


' 


If you: are e disappointed with your > 


Rat? RAYS 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is rich in all those qualities which 
are so rare today. Generations 
of inherited knowledge lie behind 
the selection of its fine Red 
Virginian and choice Oriental 


leaf. Craftsmanship, as patient 


and meticulous as that on which 
our forebears insisted, goes into 
the slow maturing and_ skilful 


blending of this incomparable 
mixture. “Rattray’s 7~ Reserve 
burns as willingly. as a fine. cigar 
—and gives as generously of. its 
many-faceted fragrance. Here is. =. 
a ‘mixture ‘that never palls— is 
designed for the pouch of *the * 
_ informed smoker, ; 


4 customer writes from: Bedfora . 


~ i ‘I have appreciated it sea tia, 
sav that it is one of the “finest smokes 
have yet come across.’ 


To be obtained ; 
Ne ONLY from: -+ 
; CHARLES 
RAYE aT RAY: 


'- . © Tobacco Blender. - 
; PERTH, SCOTLAND 


. a Price 86/- per Ib., Post Paid. Seno 
22!- tor sample quarter-lb. tin. 


gives you Confidence | 


How you can gain poise— 
develop your personality 
—achieve success. 


ambitious 
fascinating. 
improve their English. 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. 


Hundreds ot 
covered a 


people have dis- 
simplified way to 
gain self-confidence 


it you wish to become a good conversa- 
. tionalist, to write entertaining letters an@ to 
> ° express your ideas fluently. take the first step 
; by sending to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
: Y/591C), Palace Gate, London. W.8, for a tree 
ae he copy of “Word Mastery,” an interesting 
booklet that gives details of the attractively 
Planned Effective English Course. Please en- 
close 9 stamp to cover postage 


cata -energy . 


PARTRIDGE, 


G00D ENGLISH. 


. Commercial Art 


own ‘results why not get in touch | 
with the London School of Jour- — 
nalism? It was founded under the — 
patronage of that ‘great journalist — 
Lord Northcliffe. Many famous — 
newspaper proprietors. and. editors — 
have been its Patrons. And it has 
helped thousands to success. Why 
not find out if the LSJ can help you ~ 
-also? It costs nothing to write for 
the book “Writing for the Press”. 


clip onto 
car battery 


Chi ef Secretary, : 


LONDON. SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19, Hertford Street, Park nee Landen ifs 
GROsvenor. 8250 


he There are LsJ students all over the world” 


-into : 
mains... 


with THE Bee 


B oAENSEY 


B for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE & 

| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 
“MODEL +H’ BATTERY 
CHARGER % 


- A Metropolitan/College ‘modern Postal Course. 

is the -most efficient, the most:economical and 

_ the most convenient_means.of preparation for 

General. Certific: of Education and Prelim. 
eee hs peecies on | eee ae hihi if. necessary). ‘ea your. 
Davenset Model ‘H’ will keep your battery. brimful. of - -quick. starting 
-. . and prolong its, life” too!” For 6: or 12 volt. batteries at 

= amps from 200/250 AC: mains. , £6-9- -6 


exams.: for B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal. London versity. Degrees: fe ivil 
Service. Local Government ai 
To buy ‘the finest is to buy DAVENSET - 
shops, Halfords. and ‘other leading stores. 
“See this charger and others of Stand’ No. 535, Avenue P, Motor Show 


~ exams.; for professional. exam 
WILSON. & CO. ATD.. LEICESTER 


countancy, Costing, Mog eee rs 
Management; for 1.$.M.A.. port, etc. - 
WANTED OUALIFIED MEN & WOMEN is 
PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN:— _. Industry and Commerce offer their best jobs 


switch: 3 é 
on.. 


exams. Many. intensely en (hon- exam, 
courses in business subjects. ‘= 
More than 90,000-POST-WAR EX SUCCESSES ‘ 
_ Guarantee of Coaching uw Successful, 
Text-book lending library. - Mod. rate” fees. . 
payable by instalments, ~~ 
Write today for prospectus, sent. FREE. ony 
_ request, mentioning sar -or subjects in 
I which interested Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGER 


% ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C4. 


7 Showing the 
- CHAPPELL 
- CONCERT 


Available from Garages, . Electrical 


Accountancy Mathematics to those with the necessary qualifications— ; . GRAND at. ~ 

Advertising + A. Licences . appointments that will bring personal satis- - the City of — : 

‘Aeronautical Eng, Mechanical Eng. faction, good money, status and Security. We eo 

ey Ficus Siotalurey » specialise also in teaching for hobbies, new London. 
a eA aa 8 A reap interests or part-time occupations in any of Guildhall ——, 

_Book-keeping Painting & Decorating q 

_ Carpentry Photography 5 the subjects listed on the left: Choose your .. aad = 

Chemistry P.M.G. Certs, subjectand write today—thereisngobligation. ; 

Civil Service Police ‘ ¥ 


Commercial Subjects Production Eng. 
Radio 


NEW. Courses with 
. PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT in:—: 


Customs Officer Radio T/V Servicing ae a 
Draughtsmanshbip | Refrigeration RADIO ‘TELEVISION MECHANICS ors il 
Economics Sanitary Eng. CHEMISTRY .- ‘ELECTRICITY z' DRAUGHTS- 

Electrical Eng. Salesmanship — MANSHIP - PHOTOGRAPHY etc., etc. 

Electronics Secretaryship 


Export Shorthand & Typing 
Gen. Cert. of Educat. Short Story Writing 
Heat & Vent. Eng. Telecommunications 
Industrial Admin. Television 
Jig & Tool Design Time & Motion Study 
Languages Workshop Practice 
Management Works Management 
po courses for GEN. CERT, OF ED 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


POST THIS TODA F 


E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. 183 K, London, W.4. 


S; idney Harrison 


“PIANIST OF apace Concert Broadcast 


PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music, 3 
AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano,” 


shipincecae Gh nder 2i) 
a 
Address 


M.S.E., A.M.Brit.1.R.E., A.M.1.Mech, 8 
E., Me D. A.M.LM.L, ” A.F. me x Piano Technique,” etc, 
AM.LP.E, A.M.LLA,, A.C. | Writes: “The Piano at he. mn 
pe Cc, e A. c. W.A., ay bay Guilds Exams., | ~ ca a ee * thee upon.” » 


Be with/without equipment 


We shall not worry you with perso: 


from: 
HAPP EL PIA i 
THE ¢ ELL BANG COLT 3 


= ~Pnuted in England by Waierlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Coane at 35 Marylebone High 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. October 17, 1957 


